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ETIENNE DINET, PAINTER OF THE ORIENT 


The work of Etienne Dinet, the Orientalist, stands conspicuous, 
unique among the productions of present-day French artists. No 
other painter has evidenced such an intimate knowledge of the East; 
no one has caught and recorded 
with such fidelity the spirit of 
the Orient—people, topography, 
atmosphere, everything in his 
canvases is true to fact; no one 
has so vitalized his pictures with 
the breath that is not of the 
Occident. Others have essayed 
the same task with halting, often 
ludicrous, results—they have 
given us transcripts of the East 
from an Occidental standpoint. 
Dinet gives us the East as an 
Oriental sees it. In the one case 
we have the impression, as false 
as it is fleeting, of a stranger, 
little familiar with his subject; 
in Dinet’s case we have the work 
of a man who by study and res- 
idence has literally made himself 
an Oriental, and who sees and 
feels the East as an Oriental 
must naturally see and feel it. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that the work of this artist when first 
shown in Paris should have evoked the most hostile criticism; that 
he should have been assailed with ridicule and sarcasm; that he should 
have been literally deluged with the well-meaning but injudicious 
advice of pictorial wiseacres whose ignorance permitted them to see 
in his canvases only a sensational show. But, born as he was in 
Paris, and bred as he was in the traditions of the Parisian art world, 
Dinet was not to be swerved from his ambition. That ambition was 
to paint the East so that his pictures should be something more than 
a Frenchman’s idea or observation of the country and its life. He 
knew the radical step he was taking; he was perfectly aware that he 
would have to break down time-honored conventions, and would have 
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to do it at the price of jibes and jeers. But he was convinced of the 
false note in the pictures of the East in vogue, and was determined to 
introduce into the salons something more genuinely Oriental. He 
has proved himself strong enough of character to carry out his 
resolution, which is the more noteworthy in view of opposition met. 

It might be stated here at the outset that no artist of the day who 





JEUNES FILLES DANSANT ET CHANTANT 
By Etienne Dinet 


has evinced a taste for the wild scenes and the still wilder life Dinet 
has been wont to depict has been quite so well equipped for the work 
undertaken. It was pointed out in an article in BrRusH AND PENCIL 
a few months ago that he was one of the leading spirits in the little 
coterie of Parisian painters who set themselves the task of reforming 
and regenerating the art of France. Dinet, Cresson, Ménard, Simon, 
Desvalliéres, Prinet, and Cottet—tthese are all great names in the 
artistic annals of latter-day France; great in actual achievement, and 
still greater in hope and promise. They all had to start hampered 
by the traditions of the schools, and they all had to break their 
shackles; they all at first claimed allegiance to some master and in 
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: 

‘ pursuance of their natural development were forced to disclaim their 

allegiance and assert themselves. Their tastes, their interests, their 

methods, were divergent; but they all passed through virtually the 
same stages. They, in a sense, were all heretics, and like heretics 

| in other fields of interest, they were strong men. Accident or predi- 
lection turned Dinet’s attention toward the East. and he became the 





LE FILS D’UN SAINT MARABOUT PORTE EN TRIOMPHE PAR LA FOULE 
By Etienne Dinet 


Orientalist of the group, conferring thus great honor on his nation’s art. 

Before dwelling further on the artist and the secret of his success 
and power, it might be well to give some idea of the essential charac- 
ter of his art. For this purpose his remarkable picture ‘‘ Joseph and 
the Wife of Potiphar’’ will answer as well as any other. This is not 
a new theme to art, but Dinet’s conception is certainly novel. It is, 
however, the novelty that inheres in truth that is not familiar. The 
painter depicts a béautiful oasis, studded with date-trees whose arched 
tops make a sort of bouquet of verdure. The night is clear and the 
sky blue. The suggestion of landscape gives all the characteristics of 
the country. In the center a fire casts its ruddy glow on fifteen girls 
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who sit or 
recline 
on- the 
ground. 
All are 
decked in 
the bril- 
liant vest- 
ments so 
dear to 
children 
of nature 
—belts 
around 
th €@ir 
waists, silk 
handker- 
ehieis 


. on their 
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jewels on 
their hands and arms, rings in their ears, bands about their ankles. 
Their bodies and faces are bronzed by the sun and firm from the 
activity natural to a free, unconventional life. Their faces, pretty, 
wild, and expressive, are framed in heavy black locks. All these 
are accessories to the two central figures—the wife of Potiphar, love- 
lorn and ardently wooing, and Joseph, indifferent, cold, apparently 
disgusted with the advances made to him. The wiles and arts of the 
bevy of girls are employed by the erring wife to enforce the seduction 
of her own charms, and so eager are these helpers in their imposed 
task that they cut their fingers while cutting fruit and sweetmeats. 

It is a picture of barbaric splendor, depicting a phase of morals 
common enough in rude times and a type of people who readily and 
openly yield to natural impulses. Nothing is exaggerated for effect, 
nothing is suppressed from prudery or social convention. It is a bit 
of the real life of the people portrayed set in its proper environment. 
When one beholds the picture the impression received is so deep that 
recognition of the essential truth of everything depicted is imperative. 
The landscape, the figures, the accessories, unite to make a living 
whole. The girls have the complexions of children and the eyes 
of animals. There is the suggested odor of the oasis and the odor 
of the garments. There is the mobility of motion at once graceful and 
tense. And over all is the mystic atmospheric envelope of the night. 
The spectator has forced upon him the conviction that the artist had 
a complete feeling of the scene. Such an impression imparted to the 
beholder could only come from an equally deep impression received by 
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the artist. Dinet forgot himself in the intensity of his impression and in 
his effort to record it; and as a consequence the spectator forgets the 
artist in the enjoyment or the wonderment of the scene depicted. 

Here, then, is the secret of the great Orientalist’s power. The 
painter's art is his religion, and every picture springs from conviction. 
He is close to fact, he brooks no intermediary. He renounced every 
thought of commercialism when he rebuked his critics and rejected 
the counsel of his advisors. A type of work rejected and reviled, but 
persisted in from the conviction on the part of the artist that it was 
the right thing to do, comes pretty nearly to art for art’s sake. And 
that is the essential characteristic of Dinet’s efforts. 

As will be seen from the accompanying illustrations Dinet is not a 
hobbyist except on the general lines of Orientalism. There is noth- 
ing-morose, nothing savoring of levity, nothing indicating a prone- 
ness to the tragic in his art. He is as open to one impression as to 
another. He pictures the love feast dominated by seductive passion, 
and the vengeance of a cruel people that is nothing less than horrible 
in its brutality; he presents children at play, and dancing girls in the 
task of entertainment; portraits and tribal types. And in everything 
he does he speaks—in pigment—as one having authority. 

As a matter of fact Dinet, in a large measure, has become one of 
the strange people he loves to paint. He lives half his time in Paris 
and the other half in the Orient, and he has acquired the faculty of 
adapting 
himself to 
his shifting 
environ- 
ment. In 
Paris he is 
modest and 
unassum- 
ing, com- 
panionable 
and _ thor- 
oughly the 
man of the 
world; in 
the camps 
and towns 
of his favor- 
ite models 
he looks 
and acts the 
Arab chief. 
He has a — eypants JOUANT 
very pro- By Etienne Dinet 
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nounced face, smiling but strong, indicative at once of his refined 
and poetic nature and his firm, virile character. The man is well 
exemplified in his friendships. Two of them have become nothing 
less than historical—that for Maurice Potter and that for Marius 





RAOUACHA 
By Etienne Dinet 


Perret. One of these comrades and fellow-artists lies buried in the 
sands of Harrar, and the other rests in the cinders at the foot of the 
volcano of Java. The attachment of these three men was noted; each 
was proud of the others and all gloried in their mutual helpfulness. 

The obstinacy of Dinet’s disposition has been his safeguard, and 
at the same time it had led him into no end of perplexing difficulties. 
It is this that caused him to ignore his hostile critics and reject the 
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ill-considered advice of his friends—thus preserving intact his ambi- 
tion and his determination, which have made him the leading Orient- 
alist among modern painters. On the other hand, it is this that has 
led him into many mistakes and contradictions. He has been wont 
to begin a scheme of composition or coloring and carry it out to the 
end, irrespective of where it led him. If he made a mistake he was 
always willing to admit it 
and stand by the conse- 
quences. From the out- 
set of his career he has 
been especially fond of an- 
alytical studies, and these 
have proved the basis of 
much of his best work. 
Especially is this the case 
with atmospheric effects. 
Following Aprés Belly, 
Guillaumet, and Fomentin 
he has essayed one of the 
hardest problems a painter 
ever encountered—to de- 
pict the splendors of tropic 
skies, not merely the light 
of the sky, but the light as 
it affects the bodies on 
which it falls. In these 
efforts it is safe to say he 
has accomplished what no 
other painter has. 

A little consideration 
will show the greatness 
of Dinet’s achievement. 
The greatest painters of 
France are those of the 
north, where all the at- 
mospheric effects are soft 
—which effects be it said are easy to attain. In the Orient these 
atmospheric effects are hard, and the difficulty of attaining them so 
as to make a picture at once strong and pleasing is almost insuper- 
able. Nevertheless, what Rousseau and Corot, Daubigny and Troy- 
on, Millet and Manet,*accomplished in the north of France, Dinet 
has accomplished in practically like measure under torrid skies. 
This feat alone is sufficient to crown his efforts with glory. Among 
the long list of works illustrating this wonderful ability one may 
mention ‘‘Terrasses de Laghouat,’’ which found a place in the Lux- 
embourg, and ‘‘ Midi en Juillet a Bou Saada.’’ 





PORTRAIT DE SLIMAN-BEN-IBRAHIM 
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JEUX D’ENFANTS 
By Etienne Dinet 


The adverse criticism excited by his work when Dinet first began 
to exhibit his Oriental pictures has its humorous side. The friends 
who sought to discourage him did not comprehend the breadth and 
depth of the man’s study. They forgot—or did not know—-that he 
was painting from fact, while they were producing canvases, taking 
their subjects from books and their costumes from the theaters. But 
Dinet was an Orientalist, completely conversant with all the traditions 
of the schools. Without renouncing or contemning his academical 
training, or animadverting on his critics and detractors, he kept per- 
sistently at work, ever broadening his knowledge of his chosen people 
and country, and developing his own ability in transferring his impres- 
sions to his canvases. There was but one end to such intelligent 
effort—and that was the success which his work merited and which 
was finally recognized. 

It should be said, also, that Dinet has enjoyed exceptional facili- 
ties and opportunities in the East. It was his good fortune to gain 
the friendship of Sliman-ben-Ibrahim, a chief of one of the less known 
African tribes, a tribe as simple and austere among the natives as the 
Quakers aré among civilized peoples. These Africans, moreover, 
were physically of pure type, and they adhered with nothing less 
than reverence to their old habits and observances. They were, there- 
fore, excellent models for the painter’s use. It chanced that in the 
tribal wars that were constantly waged among the natives, Sliman 
saved Dinet’s life, a circumstance that brought the men together inti- 
mately, and resulted in almost unlimited opportunities being offered 
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to the artist. Sliman, be it said, later accompanied Dinet to Paris, 
in which center of art and culture he excited very marked interest. 

The relations thus established with the natives gradually made the 
artist little less than one of their own number. His knowledge of 
their habits of thought and action, their work and play, their beliefs 
and history, their personal appearance, and the topographical pecu- 
liarities of their haunts became so intimate that he was able in large 
measure to dispense with actual sittings and adopt a method of pro- 
cedure more free and independent. Instead of painting actual scenes 
he relied more and more on his studies. Thus in his later work he 
has not given us literal transcripts of scenes, but has recorded impres- 
sions, in which he has felt at liberty to manipulate his accessories to 
suit his purpose. His later pictures, therefore, are in a sense ideal ; 
that is, they are more or less fanciful compositions, which are never- 
theless dominated by an absolutely correct sense of the actual. Of 
pictures of this class may be mentioned ‘‘Charmeur de Vipéres,"’ 
shown at the Salon of 1890, ‘‘Jeu de la Poudre,’’ ‘‘Soir du Rhama- 
dan,”’ ‘‘L’Air Etait Embrasé,’’ ‘‘La Courtisane,’’ and many another. 
These are not transcripts of actual scenes, but records of impressions, 
received it may be at divers times, and unified into individual pictures. 

That the friendship between the artist and Sliman has had an 
immense influence on Dinet’s art there can be no question. An 
occasional glimpse of a new scene or an occasional contact with a 
new people cannot be productive of great art. The pictures of the 





LA VENGEANCE DES ENFANTS D’ANTAR 


By Etieane Dinet 
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Orient by the many artists who have essayed these subjects sufficiently 
prove this. They are like an Englishman’s view of France, or a 
Frenchman's view of America. They bear the same relation to the 
actual that a stage walk does to a natural gait, or stage tears to actual 
sorrow. Dinet, thanks to Sliman, became one of his tribe. He had 
forced upon him the contrast between the conventional life of civili- 
zation and the free life of his African friends; and thus he had made 
patent to him the difference between existing schools of painting— 
as, for instance, that of David—and the school which he wished to 
inaugurate. The absence of conventionalism among the natives is 
responsible for the extreme novelty Europeans have found in Dinet’s 
work. 

A characteristic incident must close this article. Dinet’s 
‘‘Othello,’’ shown in the Salon of 1896, was deemed a picture of 
wonderful originality and power. There had been any number of 
canvases depicting the scene in which the Moor kills the hapless 
Desdemona—but none like this, none giving the life, the spirit, the 
brute ferocity. Others had been feats of the imagination; this was 
an Othello of the African wilds, wreaking vengeance in the African 
way. Inthe one the imagination of the painter dominated the can- 
vas; in this of Dinet we have fact, and the cleverness or genius of the 
artist is forgotten. Sliman in this instance was Dinet’s model, and 
he enacted the scene for the painter in its true environment. 

And so with Dinet’s other Oriental pictures. He has realized the 
beauty and truth of the actual. He has done what other painters of 
Eastern scenes have failed to do—he has forgotten his early training, 
he has forgotten the schools of painting, he has forgotten the conven- 
tions of civilized life. Others have remembered—they have seen 
only a difference of complexion, costume, landscape. These they 
have sought to express in terms of former efforts. Consequently 
they have given barbaric scenes minus genuine barbaric life. Dinet 
has entered into the life he sought to depict, and has caught its true 
spirit. FREDERICK W. Morton. 
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DESIGN: ITS IMPORTANCE IN LIFE 


Design is a subject of vital importance. It is of that I am going 
to speak—of its place in education and in life, its importance every- 
where; of this, however, very briefly. Look at anything that any 
one has done, any piece of work, no matter what it is; there are two 
elements in it which should be distinguished and separately consid- 
ered. There is the motive of it, its intention or purpose, and there is 
the execution of it, the performance. 

It is in the performance we see the design of it, the art of it. We 
see in the performance what materials have been used, what terms, 
how the materials or terms have been combined and arranged. We 
see in the performance the plan or system of the work, the ways, 
means, and methods which have been followed in bringing it to com- 
pletion. We see in the performance the correlation of the parts, the 
fitness of the parts to the whole, the organic and perfect unity of the 
whole, and lastly, the appropriateness of the whole to its motive or 
purpose. 

Give this motive or purpose toa hundred men, Let them work 
it out, each one in his own way, and no two of them will achieve the 
same result. When you consider the results you observe that in some 
cases the materials are well chosen and properly used, suitably com- 
bined, well handled; the work is done in a simple, systematic, orderly, 
direct way; in other cases not. In some cases the motive is well 
followed, the purpose well served; in other cases not. The differ- 
ence is a difference of design, a difference of art. The design of any 
work, the art of it, is seen, not in its motive or purpose, not in its 
usefulness, not in its truth, not in its righteousness, but in its execu- 
tion, in what I have called the performance. 

The problem of life seems to resolve itself into two questions: 
What to do and how to do it. Howtodoit? That is a question of 
design. To do what is necessary or useful, to do what is true, beau- 
tiful, or what is right. There are no new motives. People have been 
following them for ages. In the art of the past we see what success 
they have had. Begin by reproducing the best things that have been 
done. Then improve upon them if youcan. Bring in new elements, 
make new combinations and arrangements, not for the sake of change 
or novelty, but for the sake of the motive of the work. The end is 
your motive. ‘‘Art for art’s sake.’’ That is nonsense! Do we talk 
for the sake of talking? No; we talk because we have something 
to say. 

How few people are able to bring this power of design into their 
work! They think that art is making things pretty. They don’t at 
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all understand how art is possible to all men at all times and every- 
where. The habit of finding your life in your work—that is the first 
requisite for the artist. There is another; that is, a ceaseless and 
insatiable love of order. Whether it takes the forms of logic and 





ESCLAVE DE LA PASSION ET LUMIERE DES YEUX 


By Etienne Dinet 


reason, which appeal to the mind, or the forms of balance rhythm, 
and harmony, which appeal to the senses. As an artist, it is your 
ceaseless endeavor to create harmony where there is discord. What 
to dor There lies the wisdom of life. Howto do it? There lies 
the power and the joy of life. 

Learning how to do it means in all cases technical exercises, tech- 
nical practice, leading to technical skill and ability. I know that it 
has been argued that technical exercises have no place in elementary 
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and preparatory schools, nor in the college and the university. But 
in the last few years we see a change of opinion. The importance of 
technical exercises and practices not only as a means of attaining 
skill or ability, but as a means of appreciating work when it is well 
done by others, is now at last being recognized, so that along with 
the history of music, of literature, of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting we are getting courses of technical exercises, and they are 
already doing great service. That means that we shall be able not 
merely to talk and write about works of art, but be able to take the 
point of view of the designer, the artist, which is always a technical 
point of view. 

Technique is only another word for design, and design and art are 
one and the same thing. The artist says, I will do this or that. 
Having decided what to do, he no longer thinks in the abstract terms 
of language. Unless he proposes to speak or to write, he thinks in 
the materials and terms, in the forms of effort or exertions, belonging 
to the art in which his work is to be achieved. He thinks what he is 
going to do, how he is going to do it, and then he does it. He does 
not talk about it or write about it—he does it, using all the technical 
skill and ability he has. To appreciate what he has done, what he 
has achieved, you must also be able to think in the terms of his art. 
You must also be able to consider materials used and methods fol- 
lowed; you must also have tried to do that sort of thing to know 
whether it is well done or not. 

But, it will be argued, it is impossible to bring all the many and 
various arts of life into the schools, all the variety of technical exer- 
cises. It is not proposed to bring all the arts into the schools, but 
only those which are most important, those which are principal or 
typical—gymnastics, music, speech, architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, which includes drawing. Surely it is not too much to propose 
that these principal and typical arts shall have a place in our schools 
and colleges, if our object is to teach people not merely what to do, 
but how to do it. 

You will find certain old fogies who have never done anything, 
except in the terms and in the forms of language, who will tell you 
that all thought lies in these terms, that all thought is expressed by 
talking and writing. They will tell you that the only art which is 
appropriate to the purposes of school and college work is that of 
language. If you propose to make music, to paint pictures, or pro- 
duce statues, you can go to an art school or to a music teacher, but 
if you want an education keep away from such places. That is what 
they say. Dear old fogies! they do not know what it is to think in 
terms of physical effort and movement. They do not know what it 
is to have strength and agility, the power of it, the joy of it! I wish 
I had some. They do not know what it is to think in the sounds of 
music, in the forms of architecture. of sculpture, or painting. They 
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have no idea of it. They cannot tell you what it is, because it cannot 
be told. Those things can only be done, and they should be done. 

There is a scholarship in gymnastics, in music, in construction, 
modeling, carving, drawing, and painting—a scholarship those old 
fogies cannot at all understand or appreciate, for it lies altogether 
outside of their experience. The history of art. They know some- 
thing about that, because it lies in the terms of language, but of works 





JOSEPH ET LA FEMME DU POTIPHAR—A FRAGMENT 
By Etienne Dinet 


of art, except as they exist in the forms of language or literature, of 
these they know nothing. Dear old fogies! they will pass away with 
their generation and men with a larger experience, a wider knowledge, 
a more varied training and ability, will come to take their places; but 
I have a tender feeling for that old-fashioned, now obsolete, scholar- 
ship, so definite within its limits, so finished, so fine. 

I cannot let it pass without a word of affection, a word of regret. 
It will never come back to us. But we shall have something better, 
and what a difference it will make everywhere when all the principal 
and typical arts have the place they ought to have in the preparatory 
schools. You would like to have a school for advanced and profes- 
sional practice in the arts, but that is impossible under existing con- 
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ditions. Your pupils come to you with no training, no knowledge of 
the arts which they propose to follow, no definite conception of what 
art is. They must be dealt with according to their several measures. 

They have 
no knowledge 
of its methods, 
no appreciation 
of its master- 
pieces. Instead 
of leading your 
pupils into ad- 
vanced and pro- 
fessional work, 
you are obliged 
to teach them 
the A, B, C's, 
and they leave 
you long be- 
fore they have 
reached the X, 
Y, Z’s. Out 
they go into 
the world, with 
very imperfect 
notions of what 
to do and very 
little technical 
knowledge of 
skill to do any- 
thing. You 
cannot bring 
them up to ad- 
vanced or pro- 
fessional work 
in two or three iy re a oe 

ea THE NEW MOUNT 

years. It is im- By Ferdinand Pacher 
possible. They Courtesy of J. G. Moulton 
must begin to Ons 
be exercised and trained in the arts when they are yet mere children. 

They must begin discriminating, criticising, and judging works of 
art when they are still young. They must be exercised in every 
faculty they have. They must acquire rare judgment and power in 
many directions. The arts first, pure learning and science afterward. 
Then all together. That is the programme of the new education, 
which is going to give us the wisdom of life, with the power of art; 
the education which is going to teach us what to do and also how to 
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do it. The boy (or girl), the boy, let us say, who leaves school at 
the age of fifteen, ought to have had some technical training in all of 
the principal arts, consequently some technical knowledge and skill 
to serve him in whatever work he undertakes to do. 

Those who can go to college ought to acquire a very considerable 
training in the principal arts, and knowledge of the best thought that 
has been put intothem. The A. B. degree ought to mean familiarity 
with the best work of all kinds that has been done; judgment in 





THE LOST TRAIL 
By Ed. Finelli 
Courtesy of 1. G. Moulton 


regard to it, and considerable technical ability in many directions; and 
the A. M. degree ought to mean something more than that. You 
will then have men and women really prepared, properly prepared, 
for the professional schools. 

They will be ready and well prepared for advanced and professional 
work. As it is the only technical training that a man can get, except 
in the terms of language, he gets it in schools of special training, like 
this, and he comes here, as a rule, when it is too late in life for tech- 
nical training. He might get it, perhaps, if he could spend ten years 
in the school, but he cannot get it in two or three; but that is all the 
time he can afford to give to it. He is already getting along in years 
and must be doing the work he has to do. 

We must insist upon technical training as a part of education, not 
for some of us, but for all of us. We must get that training put into 
the schools of every grade everywhere. It must become a part of 
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college and university work. If it takes the place of other things no 
matter, nothing is of more consequence. Pure learning and the 
sciences must be brought into connection with technical training in 
the arts. It is the destiny of pure learning, of science, to serve 
these arts, contributing motives and purposes, ways and means and 
methods, and the sooner pure learning and science take their part in 
the work of life the better. We look to them for both wisdom and 
power. Work is ennobled by the learning, by the science that is put 
into it, and science and learning find their highest and finest expres- 
sion in the work of the world, in the process and in the progress of 
our civilization, and we see the glory of that civilization in its works 
of art. Dr. DENMAN W. Ross, 
Lecturer on Theory of Design at' Harvard University. 
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PORTRAITURE, OLD AND NEW* 


The remarkable loan exhibition of portraits, recently held in New 
York, gave an uncommonly good occasion for comparing our modern 
portraiture with that of the classic periods. Such comparison was the 
fairer in that the subjects both of the old and the new pictures were 
usually persons of importance. Our statesmen, generals, captains of 
industry, authors, ladies of fashion, hung within eyeshot of historic 
eminences of all degrees, and even ‘of forgotten royalties. The con- 
trast, then, was both social and artistic, but it was hardly in our favor. 

From the older canvases breathed dignity and quiet; from those 
of our time a prevailing unrest, and often the suspicion of vulgarity. 
It added to this disturbing effect to note the diversity of styles among 
the moderns. In one portrait character is subordinated to the expres- 
sion of outdoor daylight; in another it is sacrificed to an insistent 
linear arabesque; in still a third the mere brush strokes decline to fuse 
into the likeness of a living creature; while, of course, the smooth, 
pink, flattering portrait of commerce smirked from every wall. 

Even among the good modern portraits the sense of incongruity 
was extreme; for what middle term may be found for John Alexander, 
Abbott Thayer, and Sargent? Among the old pictures, on the con- 
trary, there was singular harmony; those bitter foes, David and Dela- 
croix—each represented by a single fine example—did not seem so 
incompatible as, say, Mr. Frank D. Millet and Mr. J. Alden Weir. 
Such comparisons and contrasts lead to no other conclusion than that, 
despite the existence of fine modern portraits, modern portraiture 
does not exist. 

We need not labor the point. One has only to recall the Goupil 


* Examples of old-time portraiture given herewith do not refer specifically to 
the exhibition named. 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. STRACHAN 
By Henry Raeburn 


ington and Jefferson and 
their official circle; pos- 
terity will hardly have as 
good evidence of the period 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Naturally, it might be 
argued that there is some- 
thing artificial about the 
consistency of the old 
pictures; that the artists 
imposed certain decorative 
formulas upon all sitters, 
and consequently that the 
diversity of modern por- 
traiture is more in accord- 
ance with natural appear- 
ances. All this may be 
true, and yet the fact re- 
main that the old English, 
Venetian, Dutch, Flemish, 
or French formula renders 
the character of these peo- 


By Sir Peter Lely 


Biographies, into which 
have been gathered all the 
likenesses of certain Tudor 
and Stuart monarchs and 
their associates. The ma- 
terial suffices for a moral 
as well as physical present- 
ment of each court, and 
that was true of courts till 
the fall of Napoleon. Of 
Queen Victoria, on the 
contrary, we have no ade- 
quate pictorial record, and 
of her poets, generals, and 
statesmen, only for such 
as, fortunately, sat to the 
painter Watts. And the 
same is true of every mod- 
ern European court. 

In America, too, we 
may readily imagine Wash- 
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ple more successfully than our vaunted naturalism. The reason for 
this it might be well for the artists of to-day to study carefully. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that with the great democratic move- 
ments of 1848, which virtually mark the end of the historic tradition 
in portraiture, the art itself should become confused. Formerly it had 
been aristocratic; 
then it had to adapt 
itself to all sorts 
and conditions of 
men. Distinction 
is hardly to be ex- 
pected of the painter 
when it is lacking 
in the sitter; and on 
the other hand, an 
art which is trained 
to note the trails of 
aristocracy, will 
almost inevitably 
sink to flattery or 
caricature when it 
is required to trace 
the lineaments of 
people whoare their 
own ancestors. But 
a healthy art should 
readily adapt itself 
to these new con- 
ditions, welcoming 
such broadening of : eee ee 5 aed 
é PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCESS LEONORA DE SIEVERE 
its field. Why By Sir Anthony Van Dyck 
modern art has been 
unequal to the transition may be variously—and briefly—explained. 

First of all, the best talent of recent times has been averse to 
portrait-painting. Landscape and mural decoration have been the 
favored fields. The rapid development of technique in these branches 
has undoubtedly reacted unfavorably upon the portrait-painter’s art. 
For succeeding waves of romanticism, naturalism, impressionism, 
intimism obliterated the sound tradition inherited from the eighteenth 
century, and introduced a dozen complexities with which portraiture 
should probably not attempt to deal. The Venetians were not unob- 
servant of the play of sunlight and shadow, but Tintoretto, Veronese, 
and Tiepolo himself maintained the sober decorative convention for 
portrait-painting. The Florentines had their notions of linear com- 
position, but from Botticelli to Bronzino they excepted portraiture 
from their more daring experiments. Our painters, on the contrary 
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—the most able of them particularly—have used their sitters as 
corpora vilia for all manner of innovation. The work shows the result. 

The disquieting effect of most of the modern portraits is that they 
are the occasion of gratuitous display of knowledge of outdoor illumi- 
nation or of unusual effects of diffused lights. A talented woman 
whose chosen sub- 
ject is nurses and 
babies has _ posed 
them all in a hard 
light which almost 
annuls real beauty 
of form and tex- 
ture. Better this, 
of course, than the 
base tradition which 
academies here and 
abroad still promote 
unceasingly, but 
better than either 
a return to the sim- 
pler methods of the 
great periods of 
portraiture. 

Among the 
methods of Hol- 
bein, Titian, Hals, 
Velasquez, all por- 
traiture is com- 
prised. Much of 
Mr. Whistler’s ex- 
PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN aggerated fame as 
By Frans Hals a painter was due 

to the fact that he 
resolutely pursued a sober convention of portraiture. Mr. Sargent’s 
distinction is not that he fairly rivals, Hals in dexterity, but that 
he occasionally makes an astounding evocation of the capitalistic 
man—-witness the Widener in the portrait show; or of the sensitive 
charm of our women—so well caught in the portrait of Miss Chanler. 
And these pictures impose themselves not by reason of their modern- 
ity. The Widener is technically akin to the best Moronis; the Miss 
Chanler would find itself at home among the more gracious Copleys; 
that is, our best portraiture has been traditional in tendency. 

We need a style for the times. Hints of what that style will be 
are not wanting. But the attainment of a genuine tradition will neces- 
sitate a self-denying ordinance. Our painters, when they set them- 
selves to depicting character, must forget much that is chattered 
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about the studios. Their 
task is to create about their 
sitter a world—a frankly 
conventional world of paint 
—in which that sitter’s per- 
sonality shall dominate all 
else. This cannot be done 
by the cheap formulas of 
the schools, nor by lugging 
in the latest thing in pointil- 
lisme. The lesson of the 
portrait show is that, if 
modern portraiture hardly 
exists, it is eminently worth 
creating. Indeed, the peo- 
ple at the show were so 
much more interesting than 
the show itself that the aver- 
age incompetence seemed 
simply unpardonable. But 
the show at least should 
have suggested to many art- 
ists of great if ill-controlled 
talent the expediency of 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. WINSLOW 
By John Singleton Copley 


relearning their trade in 
the light of the classic ex- 
amples. 

These words, quoted at 
length by courtesy of the 
New York Post, are a severe 
stricture on the present-day 
portraitist and his methods. 
Possibly the condemnation 
of modern achievements 
might have been less harshly 
voiced, but doubtless few 
students of art would ques- 
tion the justness of the criti- 
cism as a whole. The fact 
is, that very much of the por- 
traiture of the day is lacking 
in many of the qualities cal- 
culated to make it work that 
will live through the ages, 
as the work that has come 
down to us has lived. The 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. DEWITT CLINTON 
By John Trumbull 
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portraits of to-day are of to-day, and it is to be doubted if many of 
them will be considered great or even passable art to-morrow. If the 
masters of former generations had a firmer, a more vital grasp on the 





MRS. ISABELLA KINLOCH 


By Thomas Gainsborough 


art of portraiture than we—and this can scarcely be questioned—then 
it behooves the artists of the present who essay this form of work to 
seek for the secret of their predecessors’ greatness. If the analysis 
of the subject and the frank statement of opinions expressed in the 
foregoing may stimulate discussion and help toward a solution of the 
matter, the quoted words will have subserved a purpose. X. 
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WINTER LANDSCAPE 


By Simmonet 


Luxembourg Gallery, Paris 
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CHERRIES ARE RIPE 
By A. E. Albright 


WORK OF WESTERN ARTISTS 


I do not find anything about the eighth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Western Artists that is peculiarly ‘‘Western,’’ unless it be 
a certain vigorous freshness of initiative and procedure that is not a 
leading characteristic of Eastern exhibits. 1 do not mean by this 
that the works shown speak any other than the universal language 
that is art’s, or that they are the least ‘‘provincial’’ in the sense 
implied by some Eastern editors when they use the word to qualify 
or excuse Western things. I mean only that they show something of 
the same disregard of fashions in painting that those who are doing 
real things of any kind ina real way have for the fashion of the clothes 
in which they are doing them. 

In a word, the pictures borrow no more from locality than art 
should borrow from the subject matter it aims to interpret. So we 
may at once eliminate the word ‘‘Western’’ from the discussion, and 
consider the works reviewed just as art pure and simple. This may 
the more fitly be done for the reason that the pictures, while painted 
by Western artists, are as wide in their range of subjects as art itself, 
and quite as free from the limitations of geographical lines. 

There are some pictures here so good, so full of the qualities that 
make pictures survive, that they might singly be made texts for an 
article. Such are ‘‘Our Village,’’ by J. Ottis Adams; ‘* Feeding the 
Cattle,’’ by Eugenie Fish Glaman; ‘*A Summer Evening Moonlight,’’ 
by Walter Christ; ‘‘The Rivals,’’ by Karl A. Buehr; and some others. 
I shall, however, with the space at my command, be able to speak 
only briefly of these, and of those others that most impressed me 
when before them, and that now that I am away from them, stand 
out most clearly from the background of the general impression. 
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As in all exhibitions of current art, we find here some things that 
clearly suggest that the one who did them might more profitably be 
doing something else. What distinguishes this exhibit is that the 
average of these economically bad adventures is uncommonly small. 
It is pleasant, also, to note that the person responsible is usually 
young, and not com- 
mitted to misdirec- 
tion by a long habit 
of it. Having in 
mind how often 
already the years 
have convicted me 
of mistaking mere 
immaturity for or- 
ganic hopeless bad- 
ness, I shall say 
nothing of these 
things, but call at- 
tention only to the 
works that we need, 
lest we forget that 
‘life is not bread 
alone,’’ but also, 
and more, those 
aptitudes and ap- 
preciations that by 
the providence of 
art’s ministry yet 
survive in us, and 
enable us still to 
take pleasure in 
beautiful things. 

And these 

things—skies, sum- 

Py en Seether sac, “ ™ 
; moonlight, red-gold 
A RAINY DAY of October, lipping 
By Oliver Dennett Grover of bright water on 
gray shore—all that 
the landscape-painter shows here, or frankly tries to, are immemorial. 
Nor can any pull and grind of ‘‘things as they are’’ quite destroy our 
capacity for joy in them. But alas! we are in a great hurry; and 
alas again! we are too distrustful of ourselves, and not distrustful 
enough of the opinion that is based upon the narrow conception of 
art for its own sake rather than ours. If taking our time we will view 
these things from the standpoint of natural human sensibilities and 
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experience, as well as from that of their craft, we shall understand 
them, and the good things they are saying, and will ever seek to say. 
In view of what is now procurable for a trifling money considera- 


tion, it would seem that a 
canvas picture must, when 
it takes life for its subject, 
be much more significant 
just as painting—and as 
distinct from its design of 
line and of light and shade 
—than it need to have been, 
say twenty years ago. Life 
is nowadays so well pictured 
for us on the printed page 
that the painted story must 
add to some graphic excel- 
lence, some dignity or im- 
pressiveness or charm that 
is only within the reach of 
its own medium to give. It 
has thus come to pass that 
the painter is more and 
more seeking his subject in 
the landscape field, for only 
his own art of color can 
renew within us, in any full 
measure, the delight we feel 
in skies and in what they 
cover. , 

And now, asking the 
reader to bear in mind these 
general considerations, for 
I believe them to bear 
closely upon the subject, I 
will call attention to some 
of the works that in the 
sum of their qualities seem 
to me the best among the 
one hundred and seventy- 
eight shown. I should say 
that there is no picture here 





THE OLD GOWN 
By Frederick W. Freer 


that interprets its own subject-matter into more fit terms of art than 
‘‘Feeding the Cattle,’’ by Eugenie Fish Glaman. It shows not only 
an exceptionally close observation of the forms, surfaces, and nature 
of what enters into its pictorial purpose, but it has also the quality 
which makes a picture charming. Everything under this luminous 
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gray sky—cattle, earth, trees, barn, and man—are so well in key with 
its own pitch of color and of light that the picture affects me like 
music, and not only by virtue of this tonal harmony, but also by the 
whole pictorial disposition of its color and of its line. I mean this 
for very high praise. 

Above this picture is one by Frederick C. Sylvester, ‘‘Rest,’’ that 
impressed me with some specially poetic insight as well as painter’s 
skill in the interpretation of its phase. The quiet water of a bay or 
lake is lapping a shore that the sun has left, and that stretches in dark 
yet luminous perspective to a building where the sunlight yet lingers, 
its glory still mirrored in the broad water. This glory—and our 
realization of it is distinctly the purpose and achievement of the pic- 
ture—is brought well home to us by the way in which the bright water 
is accented by the dark shore, and the dark reflection of the house- 
boat in the lower right corner, around which the ripples swirl, and 
into which the brightness breaks. 

Karl A. Buehr’s ‘‘The Rivals’’ seems well conceived pictorially, 
but is even more to be remarked for the way in which it connects its 
incident with what happens, has happened, and will happen every- 
where. The two Dutch youths who seek to engage the interest of the 
Dutch maiden at the spinning-wheel are telling a larger story than 
their own, and on the whole, telling it well. Of the three figures, 
the one on the right is most convincing. His neighbor, too, though 
objectively less in evidence, is sympathetically conceived, and his 
general look is such as lets us pretty well into his state of mind. 
There seems to be, strictly considered, some failure on the girl’s 
head, though the pose and general expression of the whole figure 
suggests an intimate understanding of her relation to the imagined 
situation; such understanding as will at once suggest experience, 
though not necessarily implying it, for an artist may present a situ- 
ation convincingly without ever having ‘‘been there.”’ 

Louis Berriker, in his two pictures ‘‘Sunlight and Shadow’’ and 
‘*When the Sun is Low,’’ has made good connection between his own 
personal sentiment of the phases he treats and ours. I like the former 
the better; a certain bunchiness of mass, and a too arbitrary departure 
from natural forms in the outlines of his trees, interfere a little with 
my enjoyment of the other. In ‘‘Sunlight and Shadow,’’ though I feel 
some slight tendency to ignore or slur certain things in the phrasing 
that are an essential part of those elements from which our common 
appreciation of it is derived, the observation and also the qualities of 
painting are notable. Such a foreground, such crisp contrast and 
relation of the nature forms that late sunlight falls upon, are not 
achieved by any tyro of the brush. So, while I find something want- 
ing in the tonal unity that results from a just appreciation of what 
sunlight shadows gather from the positive of such a phase, I would 
place this work among the especially notable ones of the exhibit. 


” 
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If greatly prepossessed against laboriousness in painting, we might 
easily pass ‘‘A Summer Evening—Moonlight,’’ by Walter Christ. 
For myself I found it first and last captivating. To love things is to 
linger upon them, and a certain minutiz of brushwork are not always 
to be derided. If they were, where would be Hobbema, Rousseau, and 
some others? So, 
while I think it 
quite possible that 
the charm of this 
moonlight phase 
might be more 
easily made a part 
of our prosaic day- 
light consciousness, 
I do not lay it 
against the artist 
that he has inter- 
preted his theme in 
this patient, loving 
way. Here, no 
doubt, is moon- 
light, its charm and 
mystery of indeter- 
minate spaces and 
color, and_ what 
more do we want? 

It requires a cer- 
tain sensibility to 
the niceties of 
painting as a fine 
art to see how good 
in its own way is 
Walter Marshall 
Clute’s unpreten- 
tious canvas, 
‘*Saugatuck Sand 
Dunes.”’ The habit 
of mind, encouraged by such works as, say, Mr. Johansen’s ‘‘October 
Afternoon,”’ is not at all the proper one when looking at this excellent 
picture. We need here to bea little analytical. The claims of that in 
painting which well distinguishes planes and color values, must be kept 
in mind. I will confess that, overborne by the greater pictorial impress- 
iveness of some more assertive canvases, I passed this picture by in 
my first view of the collection. My second impression of it—the 
first is often wide open to the correction of after judgment—placed 
it among the works that the most cursory review of the exhibit should 





SUNDAY MORNING 
By J. W. Millett 
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ALONG LONG ISLAND SOUND 
By John F. Stacey 


not ignore. While its subject matter is not pictorially impressive, 
the way in which the artist has interpreted foreground of scrub-fringed 
sand and flat perspectives, is very much the way of art. 

Ralph Clarkson's ‘‘Study’’ treats the facts of the case in a way 
that enables us instantly to realize the point of view that makes the 
art equation. It is impossible to mistake his purpose for one that 
aims first to make clear the substance and texture of things. This 
head that merges as naturally into gray shadow as day into evening, 
this luminous gray shoulder, these draperies, are clearly not meant to 
convince us of themselves, but to engage our interest rather in some 
abstraction of beauty—say, some low-pitched harmony of lights and 
shadows, and in a minor rather than a major key. 

There can be no doubt that John F. Stacey has viewed the pano- 
ramic expanse of sky, sea, and country that opens out ‘‘Along Long 
Island Sound’’ with a keen appreciation of all that would most 
impress us if we had been by his side. As a boy I have looked 
abroad from such large standpoints, and such is the art of this picture 
that looking at it, I find myself a boy again. 

‘‘Nursery Rhymes,’’ by Frederick W. Freer, is exquisite in its 
appreciation of the mother’s relation to her child in such a moment 
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OLIVE TREES 
By L. H. Meakin 


as he pictures. The child is also most childlike in its look, half- 
wondering and wholly credulous. There is close observation and a 
very knowing art of painting in the whole contrivance and brushwork 
of the picture. I think that L. H. Meakins’s ‘‘Olive Trees’’ is the 
best of this well-known artist’s contribution to this exhibit. There 
is that in the picture that, though I knew nothing before of its sub- 
ject matter, makes me feel that I now know it very well. ‘‘A Rainy 
Day, Venice,’’ by Oliver Dennett Grover; ‘‘Lending a Hand,’’ by 
Karl A. Buehr; ‘‘Husking Corn,’’ by Mathias Alten; ‘‘A Morning 
Sea,"’ by I. C. Steele; ‘‘The Valley’’ and ‘‘Aspens,*’ by Adolph R. 
Shulz; ‘‘Summer Morning,” by Lucy Hartroth; ‘‘The Time of the 
Red Bud’’ and ‘‘Thinning Leaves,’’ by W. Forsyth; ‘‘Autumn on 
Shinnecock Hill,’’ by Frank R. Wadsworth; ‘‘ Moonlight, Daubigny’s 
Home,”’ by Alexis Joseph Fournier; ‘‘Old Mills of Brookville,’’ by 
J. Ottis Adams-—notably the last three—and ‘‘October Afternoon,” 
by J. C. Johansen; are among the works that I would like to dwell 
upon if space permitted.* 
HENRY CHARLES Payne. 


* Four cuts following also from Society of Western Artists’ Exhibition. 












IMPERIAL ARBITERS OF ART 


Much has been said, in praise or condemnation, of imperial arbit- 
ers in matters of art, and the German kaiser, on account of his decisive 
measures, has been made the text of a good many philippics, and not 
a few enthusiastic indorsements. The quota of the former, however, 
far exceeds that of the latter. The artists naturally resent dictator- 
ship, and relegate to themselves the right to decide what is and what 
is not art, what is and what is not worthy of public approval and sup- 
port. On the other hand, many competent judges feel the need of 
a controlling hand to eliminate fads, vagaries, and license in art, and 
are prone to laud the dictator, provided, of course, that his actions 
are characterized by sobriety and good judgment. One such advocate 
of imperial decree, whose words I am permitted to send to the read- 
ers of BRUSH AND PENCIL, waxes humorously in defense of a guiding, 
even of a restricting, hand—a power, so to speak, behind the throne. 

According to the dictum of the critic referred to, the rich Romans 


> 





FEEDING CATTLE 
By Eugenie Fish Glaman 
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had private galleries of paintings and sculpture, like the cultivated 
and wealthy Greeks whom they copied in letters and the arts—but 
they had no public picture shows. A thousand artists did not besiege 
a building called an art academy, while a delegation of their more 
astute or lucky fellows, calling themselves Academicians, decided 
which ones among the pictures submitted should be hung—and then 
hanged—by the critics, and which should be cast forth to the profane 
and vulgar crowd outside. Had such an institution as an academy 
show with its jury of painters existed in Rome, the Latin dictionary 
would be far richer in curse words than it is. For the imagination 
which prompts the youth of France, Germany, and America to devise 
travesties of fact and fancy on canvas also helps them in the task of 
adding to the number of drastic words, sharp and explosive hints 
of a quick dispatch to places far remote—and objectionable when 
found—veiled allusions to former or future states of existence, oblo- 
quies neatly packed in some brief word. These are some of the lines 
on which we excel the ancients. 

Take a Roman emperor, for example; what a field he missed in 
the lack of an official art academy! Poor thing—the reader will 





AUTUMN 
By J.C. Johansen 
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remember that these are not the words of the undersigned—he had 
only music and letters in which to reward with the gold of plundered 
provinces the professors who took care not to know more than he, 
when he was around, and commit to prison or send into exile those 
incautious enough to write better verse or perform better on the lyre. 
The modern Cesar has a host of architects, sculptors, and painters 
whom he can lecture and 
encourage if they only will 
not attempt to do any- 
thing beyond the forms 
prescribed by imperial and 
royal authority. 

The vast field of Philis- 
tine art lies before him, 
and the art lord can cease 
a moment being war lord 
to appoint his Captains of 
ten and Colonels of a hun- 
dred, his Generals and his 
Field Marshals of art. He 
can, by his profound strat- 
egy, frustrate the plans of 
servile revolutionists, who 
without asking permission, 
have gathered together to 
poison the minds of the 
people with impressionist 
paintings and _ sculptures 
ribald and Rodinesque. He 
watches over the morals of 
his subject artists with a 
fatherliness beautiful in its 
paternalism, and fixes with 





FEATHERING THE NEST a scathing stare the curator 
a ee of a public museum who 

sneaks a ‘‘vibratory’’ land- 
scape into the imperial collections. No more favors for him! 


Writhing under the secret sting of his own wickedness, the un- 
patriotic wretch tries to drown his bad conscience in good beer, and 
soon his occupation’s gone. 

Even an emperor, however, cannot escape the hidden sneer, nor 
protect himself from absurd reports which are started by artists furi- 
ous because their work does not hit the proper leve! of sane and patri- 
otic art. For example, the German emperor is just now the victim 
of a silly story, that next year he will be one of the jury to sit in judg- 
ment on the art works for the exhibition at Berlin. 
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There is nothing in it. The German emperor always is the jury 
without forming part of it; for the jury knows the imperial taste. 
Such objects as may pass the guard while still unacceptable to the 
imperial arbiter only serve to cast in relief the works which receive 
medals and honorable mentions. They serve the purpose of the 
drunken helots in Lacedemon, they are warnings to good German art 


boys. The invention is 
jejune. 

It shows the degrada- 
tion to which the minds of 
the secession artists of the 
Fatherland have come when 
they fabricate such non- 
sense about their wise and 
stern, yet truly kind, pa- 
tron. They should not say 
such a thing, for it belittles 
the kaiser. If they cannot 
be patriots and paint and 
scupt on the official lines, 
they might at least have 
the heart to recognize that 
a ruler who works so hard 
for their betterment should 
not be made the target for 
stories which, to a person 
in his exalted rank, come 
perilously near insult to 
majesty. Let them thank 
God they have a _ kaiser 
who day and night protects 
them from the corrosive 
influence of modern French 
art. THE SOFIE 

These words may not By Anne L. Stacey 
accord with the views of 
the rank and file of the apostles of liberty, but after all they are 
worth reading—it being premised that they are offered here only as 
the presentation of one side of a big disputed question. This much 
at least may be said: if in our municipal art we feel the need of a 
censor to banish disfigurements, eliminate flagrant breaches of taste, 
and provide for sane, wholesome, worthy art, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that a similar official might be of service on similar lines 
in public galleries and current exhibitions. 





A READER. 








PUBLIC PARKS IN KANSAS CITY 


The story of what Kansas City is doing in developing a great 
municipal park system is best told in the accompanying pictures, 
which show the present degree of attainment and give an indication 
of future accomplishment; but as supplementing these pictorial records 
a statement of a few facts may be illuminating. In extent and com- 
pleteness of design the Kansas City park system is scarcely inferior 
to that of Chicago or of the older and longer settled communities of 
the East. The work is new, as the city is new; but it has progressed 
so far that all its main points of excellence can now be distinctly 
discerned. 

In less than fifteen years Kansas City has set off and equipped 
parks more extensive, in relation to population, than those of any 
other city, and this is the more remarkable because previous to 1890 
the city had none at all. Indeed, not until 1894 did the work of 
taking over park 4and and making improvements fairly begin; but 
from that date up to’ the end of 1903 about six million dollars have 
been expended. 

In return for this expenditure Kansas City has secured a harmoni- 
ous system, one that is unified after the Boston plan, by boulevards 
and parkways which connect the various parks and playgrounds. In 
a general way the parks of the city divide themselves into three 
classes: the terraces along the bluffs facing the bottom lands of the 
Missouri River in the north end of the city and along the Kansas 
River in what is known as the West Park District; the ordinary city 
parks and _ boule- 
vards on the level 
ground of the resi- 
dential district 
above the river bot- 
toms; and the great 
Swope Park, a rural 
reservation several 
miles southeast of 
the business center 
of the city. 

Of the two ter- 
raced parks the 
North Terrace, con- 
taining about two 
OPEN SPACE, PENN VALLEY PARK hundred acres of 
Kansas City Park System very rugged ground, 
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is much the larger. 
Along the verge of 
the cliffs a spectac- 
ular drive has been 
constructed — quite 
the most notable 
feature of pictur- 
esque Kansas City. 
Two sentinel cliffs, 
Scarritt and Pros- 
pect Points, afford 
good lookouts, 
covering a _ wide 
stretch of the Mis- 
souri Valley. Of 





somewhat similar GLADSTONE BOULEVARD 
character is the Kansas City Park System 


West Terrace, a 
long, narrow reservation of forty-eight acres, facing toward ‘the 
Kansas River and overlooking the tract now covered by the Union 
Station and its yards. The bluffs along the slope were exceedingly 
unsightly until the present improvements were started; already a 
great deal has been done to remove excrescences and to develop a 
well-wooded park with pleasant walks and drives. 

The park system of the central portion of Kansas City has for its 
main feature the Paseo, a thoroughfare a whole block wide, extending 
from the North Park District to the South Park District. The entire 
Paseo is set out with formal landscape features. On either side are 
broad walks with turf-borders and triple rows of trees. Then come 
two handsome macadamized driveways, and between them a broad 
parkway with ornamental paths, flower gardens, lakes and fountains, 
terraces, and other attractive features. The ground is for the most 
part of a rolling character, so that its diversification has been very 
easy. Among other features, finished and unfinished, are the Pergola, 
an arbor with Doric columns; the Parade, now completing, a play- 
ground of twenty-one acres, which, sunk below the level of the street, 
includes several blocks to the eastward of the Paseo, and contains a 
drill-ground for military organizations, a public bath-house, and 
several other attractions; an interesting lake at the corner of Seven- 
teenth Street; terraced hills with ornamental flower gardens. 

Several other city parks appear, for the most part inter-connected 
by parkways. Thus there are ‘‘The Grove,’’ consisting of twelve 
acres of deep woodland to the eastward of the Paseo; Budd Park, of 
twenty-eight acres in the northeast end of the city; Penn Valley, a 
tract of one hundred and thirty-four acres in the western district. 
These are all rapidly approaching completion. 
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The third type of park in the Kansas City system is represented 
by Swope Park, given to the city, in 1896, by Thomas H. Swope. It 
lies on Blue Rivér, about three miles southeast of the southeast 
limits of the city. Thus far not very much has been done with it, 
the total expenditures for improvements up to date having been only 
$28,927. It seems destined, however, at no distant date to be in the 
Kansas City system somewhat like the Middlesex Fells and the Blue 
Hill Park in the Boston system, a great forest reserve untouched by 
formalism. It is already very popular in summer-time as a picnic- 
ground, where fishing, swimming, and camping out are permitted with 
only slight and necessary restrictions. At present the park is acces- 
sible only by a direct drive of seven miles from the city, but the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company is now at work extending its 
lines thither. 

The work of planning and constructing the Kansas City parks and 
boulevards has all been in the control of one man, George E. Kessler, 
engineer and landscape architect. Mr. Kessler’s appointment as 
landscape architect of the St. Louis Exposition undoubtedly came as 
a recognition of his services in the cause of a beautified Kansas City. 

FREDERICK W. Cosurn. 
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ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


Paris courts have again demonstrated their sympathy with arts. 
An American, Gaus, commissioned Benzinger to paint his wife’s por- 
trait. The price was fixed at five thousand francs, and the work was 
duly executed. Gaus, however, refused to accept the portrait on the 
ground that the likeness was not good. The result was an action at 
law, and the court ordered the well-known artists, Jules Lefebre and 
Gabriel Ferrier, to give expert opinion. They stated the work had 
been carried out in a conscientious manner. As to resemblance, they 
said a person painted by ten different artists will be represented in ten 
different ways. Judgment was given for the artist. 

& The proposed exhibition at the Louvre of the work of ‘‘ Primitive”’ 
painters will be opened in April next, under the patronage of the state 
and the presidency of M. Aynard of the Institute, with the assistance 
of M. Bouchot. The exhibition will be confined to works produced 
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from the reign of Philippe VI. to that of Henry III.—that is to say, 
from 1350 to 1584. It will comprise not only pictures, but also 
manuscripts, enamels, glass, and tapestries, and will include objects 
which at one time formed part of the collections of the dukes of 
Burgundy, the princes of the house of Valois, the Duchesse de 
Berry, etc. 
# The Palace of Peace at The Hague will owe three of its most beau- 
tiful ceilings to the brush of the great Liege painter, Gerard de 
Lairesse, three works by this artist having been bought for the pur- 
pose at the sale of Veilcay-Frederick Muller & Co., at Amsterdam. 
* Announcement 
is made of the pur- 
chase by the Louvre 
from the firm of 
Eugene Glaenzer & 
Co., of a notable 
example of El 
Greco, a _ double 
portrait canvas for 
a large price. The 
Louvre has _ been 
negotiating for the 
purchase of this 
picture, which is 
considered one of 
the best and most 
A LAWN IN THE PASEO representative ex- 
Kansas City Park System amples of the fa- 
mous painter, for 
some time. The canvas measures some four by two feet, and is in an 
excellent state of preservation. The acquisition is deemed a treasure. 
#* A convention of impressionists from all the leading cities of Ger- 
many was held at Weimar recently, and resulted in a plan to establish 
a German Artists’ League. The league's plan of campaign for forcing 
representation at the St. Louis Exposition has not been divulged, but 
it is expected that a formal demand will soon be made on Herr 
Lewald, the Imperial German Commissioner, to force the old associa- 
tion to concede to the new organization a reasonable portion of the 
space allotted to Germany at St. Louis. 
# The annual election of officers of the American Art Association in 
Paris was held recently. The following officers were elected: Board 
of governors, John K. Gowdy, Charles F. Greene, W. S. Dalliba, 
James H. Hyde, B. J. Shoninger, Sidney B. Veit, John Monroe, M. P. 
Peixotto, Francis E. Kimble, H. W. Faulkner, W. C. Brazington, 
H. M. Butler, Abbott Graves, J. Van Winkle, L. Mielsiner, F. C. 
Frieseke, and W. R. Macpherson; art committee: Painters, F. C. 
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Frieseke, chairman; L. Walden, Alexander Harrison, Abbott Graves, 
Otto Gaensslen; sculptors, Paul Bartlett, Hans Schuler; architects, 
T. M. Carson and T. Hornung. 

# The Belgian Academy has awarded its prizes for applied art. 
M. R. Wasseige and M. Van Peborough, architects respectively at 
Ixelles and Antwerp, divided the prize for a projected monument to 
the Congo. 

# The Versailles} Museum has acquired the historical picture of 
Louis David, entitled ‘‘Le Mort de Marat.’’ The picture was the 
spontaneous tribute on the part of David to the memory of his friend 
Marat, and was begun as soon as the fact of the assassination was 
announced to the convention by Guiraud. When finished the picture 
was hung, on November 14, 1793, in the Salle des Séances of the 
convention as a pendant to David’s picture of the assassination of 
Michael Pepelletier, which was hung on March 29 of the same year. 
Both pictures were removed in February, 1796. It is a mystery as 
to their whereabouts during the last century. 

& The great French sculptor Rodin has been elected president of 
the International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, to fill 
the vacancy made by Whistler’s death. 

w# Baron Arthur De Rothschild, who died at Monte Carlo, Decem- 
ber 1, bequeathed his valuable collection of paintings to the Louvre. 
The collection contains four pictures by Greuze and two Teniers, and 
also comprises masterpieces by Ruysdael, Backhuysen, Wouwermann, 
and Hobbema. To the Musée de Cluny, Baron Rothschild bequeathed 
his famous collection of ancient rings. 

# The Louvre, Paris, has acquired an important art legacy, valued at 
200,000 francs, from M. Bossy, the well-known collector. Some few 
of the articles bequeathed were seen at the Petit Palais in 1900, and 
were at that time widely noticed. A large statue of the Virgin and 
Child and another one of the Virgin were among them—both from 
the Abbey of Hautecombe. There are four other articles—a carved 
wood statuette of St. Etienne, a statuette of the Virgin seated, a 
picture, ‘‘De |’Ecole de Perouse,’’ and a fifteenth-century piece of 
tapestry representing ‘‘L’Altiere Vasti.’’ 

* An exhibition was opened recently at the Museum of Industrial 
Art, Berlin, of the objects presented to Harvard’s Germanic Museum 
as supplemental to Emperor William’s gift. The collection is the 
result of the efforts of Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, in interesting German artists, scientists, and capitalists in the 
Germanic Museum as a means of displaying the Fatherland’s art 
treasures in the United States and strengthening the ties between the 
two countries. The money required was quietly collected, and the 
Royal Museum of Industrial Art was intrusted to carry out the wishes 
of the givers. It was decided to select the goldsmiths’ work from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth centuries for illustration, and replicas 
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of fifty-five cups of various designs and basins and dishes were made 
by an electroplating process to compose the gitt. The articles chiefly 
are from the work of Nuremberg and Augsburg goldsmiths of the 
period when this art was at its maturity. Many of these objects now 
are in possession of princely houses, municipalities, and museums. 
Emperor William has permitted the reproduction of several of the 
finest pieces in his collection, including the so-called Emperor’s Cup 
of the sixteenth century, by Wenzel Jamitzer of Nuremberg. The 
Kings of Wurtemberg and Saxony also have permitted copies to be 
made of some of their treasures. The largest group consists of six- 
teen pieces from 
the Town Hall of 
Luenenburg, now 
in possession of the 
Berlin) Museum. 
Among the famous 
pieces are the so- 
called Landscha- 
denbund Cup, from 
the Museum _ of 
Graz; the Luther 
Cup, presented to 
the reformer upon 
his marriage, by the 
Wittenberg Town 
Council; and the 
Corvinus Cup, 
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presented to the 
Vienna Council in 1462. The reproductions are so successful that 
an expert scarcely can detect the difference from the originals. 
# Some time ago a group of twenty artists of Berlin forwarded to 
the proper minister a writing setting forth that the Great Berlin Exhi- 
bition of Art was in need of reform, and suggesting how the exhi- 
bition might beimproved. It was returned to them with the statement 
that the emperor did not see his way to changing the constitution, 
and having these exhibitions differently managed. Upon this a cir- 
cular, signed by forty-four artists, was sent to the painters and sculp- 
tors calling for a meeting to discuss the matter. About two hundred 
met and appointed a committee to assist the original reformers in 
working out a constitution embodying the reforms desired. They are 
to report when the official statement on the last exhibition shall be 
published to the minister of cults. 
# The government of Italy is greatly concerned over the clandestine 
exportation of statuary and antiquities, especially to England and the 
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United States. Although there is a law inflicting severe penalties on 
those who attempt to dispose of antique objects in foreign countries, 
the trade in these articles continues brisk. 

w# The craze for souvenir postal-cards is not as violent in England 
and America as it is on the European Continent, but those afflicted 
with it in this country are increasing in number while in England the 
fad has reached a point which makes possible an exhibition entitled 
‘Art in Picture Post-cards,’’ which was recently opened at the Grafton 
Galleries, London. Some names of artists well known even on this 
side of the Atlantic were to be found in the list of contributors, the 
artists represented including Phil May, E. T. Reed, Charles Keene, 
Mortimer Menpes, ‘‘Kyd’’ and E. M. Croxton. That there are 
innumerable possibilities in post-card decoration is shown by some of 
the examples which were made in France. Inthis country most of the 
souvenir cards bear photographic prints, noteworthy exceptions being 
those designed by the members of the Plastic Club of Philadelphia. 
& Aix-la-Chapelle, which is now called Aache, is to have a new 
museum for the site of which the ministry of Cults has paid forty 
thousand dollars. It will house the collection of paintings left to the 
technical high school of Aachen by the will of the late Mr. Reiff, a 
painter. 

# The tower of San Giorgio dei Greci, which is such a conspicuous 
object in the views of Venice about the lagoons toward the Adriatic, 
is said to be at least three feet out of plumb =‘ There is talk of taking 
it down and rebuilding it, although Italy can show a great many 
belfries which have stood for centuries with a greater slant than three 
feet. But since the fall of the Grand Campanile the nerves of the 
Venetians are on edge, and their buildings are being measured and 
plumb-lined with the greatest care. 

# The Royal Academy has lost one of its oldest members in the 
person of J. C. Horsley, who died in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age, at London, on October 19. Mr. Horsley mostly chose for his 
subjects familiar domestic themes, the ‘‘story-telling’’ pictures so 
dear to the ordinary Englishman, and which is the despair of the dis- 
criminating art critic. Of late years his brush has been idle, but he 
came before the public a year or so ago as the avowed enemy of 
‘“‘the altogether,’’ his opposition to the nude winning him the sobri- 
quet of ‘‘Clothes Horsley.”’ 

w% The recent deaths of two well-known Scottish artists were more 
than ordinarily tragic. J. Thorburn Ross was found in a dying con- 
dition at the bottom of his studio stair in Edinburgh; while the body 
of T. B. Blacklock was thrown up on the beach at Greenock. Mr. 
Ross had been a regular exhibitor at the Royal Scottish Academy 
since 1879, and his pictures were also seen at the Royal Academy 
and the Paris Salon. Mr. Blacklock had frequently exhibited at the 
Royal Academy. 
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# According to the views of several prominent British artists the 
best monuments in England are Samuel Joseph’s statue of Wilber- 
force in Westminster Abbey, Foley’s statue of Barry, Thorneycroft’s 
statue of Gordon in Trafalgar Square, Gilbert’s Shaftesbury monument 
in Piccadilly Circus, Brock’s statue of Robert Raikes on the Thames 
embankment, Bacon’s monument to Chatham in the Guildhall, 
Gilbert’s statue of Queen Victoria at Winchester, and the unfinished 
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Wellington monument by Alfred Stevens in St. Paul’s Cathedral. An 
estimate on such competent authority is of great value to the public. 
»# A monument to Eugene Fromentin is to be erected at La Ro- 
chelle, and M. Ferdinand Brunetiere has recently been giving a series 
of conferences in Paris to aid in raising the two thousand dollars 
necessary to complete the monument fund. In his appreciation of 
Fromentin as an art critic, quite apart from his achievements as a 
painter, Mr. Brunetiere places himself side by side with all the artist- 
critics, who unanimously maintain that Fromentin was the most dis- 
criminating critic and the most eloquent writer on art in modern times. 
His ‘‘Les Maitres d’Autrefois’’ is held by them in higher esteem than 
any other book about painters and the painters’ point of view. 
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# The Duchess of Argyll, better known as the Princess Louise, and 
a charming daughter of the late Queen Victoria, is at this time the 
most successful of royal artists. Her latest commission is to design 
an heroic bronze statue in memory of the colonial troops who gave up 
their lives in South Africa in the Boer war. The statue is to have a 
place in Westminster Abbey, among the other treasures of the nation. 
#* That celebrated historic relic of the Stone Age in England, Stone- 
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henge, about which so many delightful theories and legends have 
clustered, has been surrounded by a fence by Sir Edward Antrobus, 
the owner of the downs on which it stands, and an admission fee is 
charged. 

# Ernesto Blondi, one of the best known Italian sculptors, and the 
creator of the Saturnalia so much appreciated at the Paris Exhibition, 
has been definitely accepted to model the monument to be erected, 
by international subscription, to the memory of Pope Leo XIII., on 
top of Sentra-Visa, the highest mountain of the Lepini chain. The 
figure will represent Pope Leo in bronze, standing and blessing the 
land and sea. It will have an enormous pedestal, with bas-reliefs in 
the style of those of Babylon. 

















CALIFORNIA COAST 
By J.C. Nicoll - 
Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
DESIGN 


In its seventy-ninth annual exhibition, recently opened in New 
York, the National Academy of Design has broken away from all its 
time-honored traditions and practices. One of the most significant 
features of the show this year is that it is not the exhibition of an 
exclusive body. For the first time in its existence it has thrown open 
its galleries to canvases from all over the United States; it has done 
more, it has solicited and secured many pictures from expatriated 
Americans in Europe. Thus more than one-fifth of the three hundred 
and forty-eight canvases shown are from scattered sources outside the 
circle of the academicians. 

American artists in Paris and Holland, in Boston and Salem, in 
Arizona and Missouri, in other places are represented in the collection 
shown. This fact alone is significant—it is indicative of a new spirit, 
and is prophetic of a policy on the part of the academy authorities to 
break down the barriers of exclusiveness which have so often been 
complained of, and welcome new blood and new talent into its annual 
shows. It must be frankly stated that this innovation has not been 
productive of any special attraction additional to what has ordinarily 
been characteristic of the academy’s displays—the solicited canvases 
add variety rather than positive worth—but the move is in the right’ 
direction, and the more liberal method of procedure should meet the 
hearty commendation of every friend of the institution. 
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Another feature of the show worthy of notice is that stringent 
measures have been adopted to limit the number of canvases in the 





A QUIET HOUR 
By John W. Alexander 
Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design 


interest of a higher standard of merit. Thus out of over fifteen hun- 
dred pictures submitted to the jury of selection only three hundred 
and forty-eight were accorded places in the galleries. Indeed, it is 
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said that meritorious works of the academicians themselves, which 
would on former occasions have found ready entrée, were this year 
rejected, though one is inclined to believe that many of the rejections 
were prompted mainly by the desire to make room for the canvases 
solicited from other art centers. Be this as it may, the presence of 
new names in the catalogue and of new types of work on the walls is 
an agreeable variation from former exhibitions. The jury of selection, 
to say the least, was 
heroic, and its efforts 
were ably seconded by 
the hanging committee. 
More than a week was 
spent in harmonizing 
shapes and sizes and in 
producing something 
like congruity in the 
presentation of the 
many and diverse color 
schemes offered by the 
contributors. As a re- 
sult, the galleries give 
evidence of careful de- 
sign and skillful ar- 
rangement. 

With possibly one 
exception the awarding 
of the prizes caused no 
surprise—the recipients 
were clearly worthy of 
the honor conferred 
upon them. The new 
thomas RK. Proctor 
prize for the best por- 
trait, $200, went to R. 
osgee W. Vonnoh, for his 
Rimi portrait of Mrs. Von- 
Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design noh; the Inness gold 

medal, to C. W. Eaton, 
for his landscape, ‘‘New England Pines’’; the Thomas B. Clark 
prize, $300, to H. M. Walcott, for ‘‘ The Contest,’’ a figure 
picture, showing children and_ sparrows; the first Hallgarten 
prize, $300, to Charles W. Hawthorne, for his ‘‘Girl in Green’’; 
the second Hallgarten prize, $200, to Mrs. Louise Cox, for 
‘*The Sisters,’’ a study of two attractive children; the third Hall- 
garten prize, $100, to a new comer, S. J. Woolf, for his study of an 
old man with violin, entitled ‘‘Finale.’’ The possible exception 
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referred to as indicative of faulty judgment on the part of the jury 
was the awarding of the Inness gold medal to Mr. Eaton. In the 
opinion of many, the finest landscape in the show is W. Elmer Scho- 
field’s *‘Winter Morning,’’ and there is a feeling on the part of a great 
many competent critics that this magnificent picture should have won 
the Inness prize. No doubt, however, can rest upon the other 
awards. Mr. Vonnoh richly merited the new Proctor prize, and the 
work of Mr. Haw- 
thorne, Mrs. Cox, and 
Mr. Woolf was of the 
high character and 
quality that commanded 
recognition. Itisa 
satisfaction that such 
recognition came in a 
substantial way. Mr. 
Walcott’s ‘‘The Con- 
test’’ claimed attention 
not less by its charming 
decorative qualities 
than by its faithful de- 
piction of child life. 

As a preliminary to 
noticing a few striking 
characteristics of the 
exhibition as a whole, 
a cursory glance 
through the various gal- 
leries may here not be 
inadvisable. One notes 
two fine figure studies 
at the right of the 
entrance to the South 
Gallery, Charles C. PORTRAIT OF MRS. ROBERT V. V. SEWELL- 
Curran’s ‘‘A Corner in By A. Brewster Sewell 
Grandmother's Gar- Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design 
den,”’ brilliant in color, 
and Arthur M. Hazard’s ‘‘The Letter.’’ Frederick J. Mulhaupt’s ‘‘ End 
of a Winter’’ is full of the suggestion of early spring, and H. R. 
Poore’s ‘‘Clearing Land’’ discloses a group of men in vigorous action. 
A large marine, by Howard Russell Butler, shows the morning light 
breaking naturally across a wide expanse of heaving water; F. D. 
Millet’s portrait of Colonel R. E. Whitman impresses one as singu- 
larly hard. William H. Howe has a cattle study; J. Alden Weir’s 
‘*The Old Barn’’ is uninteresting in composition, but capital in color, 
and two girls’ heads, by William J. Whittemore and Walter L. 
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Palmer, are exception- 
ally good. Charles 
Schreyvogel’s ‘‘Dead 
Sure’’ is a variation of 
one of his familiar 
themes; Reynolds Beal’s 
‘*Fishing Off Montauk’’ 
is full of spirit, and an- 
other large marine, by 
William T. Richards, is 
excellent in its depic- 
tion of waves in motion. 
Orlando Rouland’s study 
in green and white, a 
‘*Portrait of Miss M. J. 
Dwight,’’ is one of the 
good things in this room. 

The Middle Gallery 
contains F. De Haven’s 
excellent landscape, 
‘*Flushing Meadows’’; 
Childe Hassam’s fine 
MOONLIGHT—OLD MILL AT CRECY ‘‘ Springtime, Central 
By Charles Warren Eaton Park’’; Albert L. Groll’s 
Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design 66 The Milky Way,”’ 

full of the mystery of 
the night; Irving R. Wiles’s pleasing portrait of his daughter; and 
Thomas Eakins’s ‘‘Admiral Sigsbee.’’ George Wharton Edwards 
has a “‘Dory Adrift’’ on a sea that is not impressive, and Robert 
Henri’s ‘‘Coast’’ is a canvas with little resemblance to real water. 

In the East Gallery are Sandor L. Landeau’s ‘‘Annunciation to 
the Shepherds’’; Mary Foote’s portrait of a woman with red hair, a 
splendid achievement; Charles Noel Flagg’s ‘‘ Nathaniel Shipman’’; 
one of Fred Dana Marsh's symbolical presentations of labor; and 
J. G. Brown’s ‘‘Sunshine’’—not a bootblack. The West Gallery has 
Thomas Eakins’s large portrait of Professor Henry A. Rowland; R. M. 
Shurtleff’s ‘‘Road Through the Woods’’; F. K. M. Rehn’s fine 
autumn landscape; William M. Paxton’s sunny ‘‘Girl with the Sea 
Beyond’’; and William J. Whittemore’s pleasing ‘‘ Red Riding Hood.’’ 

The place of honor in the Vanderbilt Gallery has been given to 
Edwin Lord Weeks’s ‘‘Ispahan,”’ a large canvas full of brilliant pass- 
ages in sunlight and shadow. Near this, and hung on the line, is the 
‘‘Melomaniacs’’ of Harry W. Watrous. Ben Foster’s ‘‘The Old 
Farm’’ is a poetical treatment of a simple theme, and the neighbor- 
ing landscapes, ‘‘ Village Creek,’ by Hugh H. Breckenridge, and the 
‘‘Brush Burner,’’ by Frederick W. Kort, are excellent. An interest- 
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ing child is F. W. Benson’s ‘‘Girl with a Sea Shell’’; Carroll Beck- 
with’s portrait of Colonel A. L. Mills is a strong picture of a soldierly 
figure, and W. H. Drake’s ‘‘ Head of a Lioness,’’ second in interest 
to his large ‘‘ Passing Caravan,’’ is the best animal study in the show. 
William F. Chase’s portrait of L. F. Roos is, next to Mr. Vonnoh’s 
canvas, the best portrait here. Walter Gay shows two of his pleasing 
interior studies; John W. Alexander, two of his characteristic women; 
B. C. Porter, one of his society portraits, that of Mrs. Kingdon; and 
George Inness, Jr., a large landscape that has much of the quality of 
his father’s work. Robert C. Minor has three of his moonlight 
scenes; Horatio Walker’s ‘‘Moonrise—A Canadian Pastoral,’’ is in 
his best vein; F. S. Church has one of his pretty figure conceits, 
‘*The Palmist’’; and W. Verplanck Birney’s ‘‘The Last Hand’’ intro- 
duces a group of three men at cards. 

These works are mentioned mainly as a suggestion of what natur- 
ally commands the attention of the well-informed visitor to the galler- 
ies. Omissions are not to be regarded as significant of lack either of 
interest or of merit—I have no intention of giving an exhaustive 
survey or of unduly dwelling upon a few particular works to the exclu- 
sion of the many. Certain features of the exhibition, however, as a 
whole are worthy of note, and further specific mention of individual 
works will be made mainly to explain these characteristics. 

One fact cannot fail to impress the frequenters of American art 
exhibitions, and that is, speaking in a broad way, a marked disap- 
pointment 
in the con- 
tingent of 
pictures 
secured 
from Eu- 
rope. We 
find repre- 
sented 
such men 
as Edwin 
L. Weeks, 
W.T. Dan- 
nat, Gari 
Melchers, 
Frederick 
Bridgman, 
Henry S. 
Bisbing, 
Hum ph- 

“ye John- ay ual Eso 
ston, Wal- Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design 
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ter McEwen, Eugene Vail, and H. W. Faulkner. The contributions 
of these men, for the most part, are foreign rather than representa- 
tively American, which 1s easily explained by the fact that the aims 
and methods of the artists have been dominated—and not to their 
betterment—by their foreign environment. 

Mr. Weeks’s ‘“‘Ispahan,’’ which, as stated, has been accorded the 
place of honor in the Vanderbilt gallery, is a pretentious and carefully 
painted work, and still one lacking conviction as an exponent of 
Eastern life. Like many another who has essayed Oriental scenes, 
Mr. Weeks has given us a glimpse of the East as a Western man 
naturally sees it. In point of fact, the artist has produced few can- 
vases equal to this picture, and the reason apparently is that distrust- 
ing his ability to give a correct depiction of the Orient he has shunned 
the greatest difficulty experienced by Western men in undertaking 
this type of picture—he has eschewed Persian atmospheric effects and 
projected his figures against an architectural background. Fine, 
therefore, as is the composition—not so much can be said of the 
coloring—the canvas is essentially a Western conception. Mr. 
Dannat’s portrait of a lady in black, while attractive as a bit of 
portraiture, is weakened by a strictly artificial background, meaning- 
less to the spectator and serving only as a relief to the dominant tone 
of the costume—a terra-cotta red that is nothing less than irritating. 
Of Melchers’s two portraits, that of the little girl, which betrays 
borrowed 
methods, is 
the more 
interesting 
and con- 
vincing. 
The interest 
of Bridg- 
man’s deco- 
rative com- 
position is 
purely su- 
perficial and 
Johnston’s 
night piece, 
while essen- 
tially pleas- 
ing in tone 
and atmos- 
phere, is lit- 
tle more 





THE PALMIST : 
By F. S. Church than a vari- 
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works by which this 
artist has been known 
in former years. 

In short, the main 
thing that has come to 
the exhibition from 
across the ocean is the 
element of variety. 
Expatriated Americans 
have contributed noth- 
ing really important. 
Their works bear the 
earmarks of former ef- 
forts, and consequently, 
while their contribu- 
tions add a note of 
novelty to the acad- 
emy’s exhibition, they 
offer to the visitor 
nothing new, striking, 
or original. There is in 
every one the evidence, 
if not of limited abili- 
ties, at least of limited 
interests, narrow range Sy'Kealan tice 
of theme, and fixed, Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design 
undeviating methods. 

And indeed, the same may be said of very many of the contribu- 
tions of the men who have elected to live and labor in their own land. 
Few of these artists, as evidenced in the exhibition, have sought to 
break away from a fairly uniform treatment of cut-and-dried themes. 
Too often, it would seem, a salable novelty of former years has 
become stereotyped into a sort of patent-applied-for product; what at 
first passed current as the acceptable witness of individuality has 
become the trademark of identification for the dealers; growth, devel- 
opment, ambition even, seem to have been circumscribed by former 
successes, and even the successes of one artist not infrequently 
become manifest in the work of others. Thus one exhibition is more 
than apt to be the duplicate of another with scant and minor modifi- 
cations; so prone are artists to get into ruts, and so certain are their 
works of to-day to be their works of yesterday, on which they have 
wreaked trifling changes of setting or accessories. 

The present exhibition of the academy is no exception—so many 
of the artists have been loyal to the themes, methods, and standards 
they set for themselves long ago. Still there are not wanting con- 
spicuous instances of men who have kept nature before them, who 
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have ever been receptive of new influences and appreciative of new 
beauties, and who have been zealous to interpret new meanings and 
solve new mysteries. Mr. Schofield, to whose ‘‘Winter Morning’’ 
reference has already been made; Mr. Eaton, whose ‘‘ New England 
Pines’’ won the Inness medal; Alden Weir, in his charming ‘‘Windy 
Day’’; Leonard Ochtman, in ‘‘ Frosty Acres’’; and Horatio Walker, 
in his ‘‘Moonrise—A Canadian Pastoral’’—are notable cases of this 
close touch with nature and this receptiveness to her perennial charms. 
On the other hand, Henry B. Snell, in ‘‘A Cornish Harbor,’’ sacri- 
fices artistic truth in an effort after power, and Robert Henri makes 
a caricature of the sea instriving for novel effect. Both these men— 
and many another—have forced or contemned nature, and their can- 
vases pay the penalty of their rashness or indifference. 

Artists—many artists—apparently have yet to learn that an early 
impression or a few early impressions cannot persist and furnish inspir- 
ation for a lifetime or material to supply the demand of a discerning 
public. They have also to learn that no amount of theoretical specu- 
lation or studio dreaming, no labored manipulation of colors, or 
warping of facts to suit a whim, will take the place of intimate com- 
munion with nature, the source of all true inspiration, as she is the 
source of all true riches. 

Childe Hassam’s ‘‘Springtime, Central Park,’’ and William 
Sartain’s ‘‘Sudden Shower,’’ Bruce Crane’s ‘‘October Afternoon’’ 
and J. G. Saxton’s ‘‘A November Day,’’ F. Ballard Williams’s 
‘*Rapids, Little Falls, New Jersey,’’ and H. R. Poore’s ‘‘In Hol- 
land,’’ and especially Bryson Burroughs’s ‘‘The Horseman’’ are all 
to be praised as evidencing a fresh, unhackneyed way of approaching 
nature and apprehending her manifold charms. These works—and 
the list, of course, lays no claim to being exhaustive—convey the 
impression that nature is inexhaustible of suggestions, ever replete 
with new beauties not recorded on canvas and listed in the catalogues; 
they convey the further impression that their makers are alert, studi- 
ous, earnest in their vocation, and unfettered in their efforts. One 
feels, for instance, that Mr. Burroughs’s ‘‘The Horseman,’’ with its 
spirit and vigor, its fine atmosphere, and its strict fidelity to natural 
forms, and its conscientious regards for all pictorial principles, could 
not be the work of a superficial observer or of a man playing with his 
art, but only of a profound student and earnest worker. Canvases 
like this are a rebuke to the washed-out creations that find their 
genesis—but not their excuse—in former achievements. 

Of the portraiture of the show little need be said further than to 
point out a characteristic that seems to dominate the canvases. The 
intent and purpose of too many of the artists seem to have been the 
recording of the human document without pictorial accessories. This, 
it might be urged, is precisely the purpose and aim of the average 
photographer, who accomplishes his end more expeditiously and often 
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more faithfully than the painter. It seems to have become a fad 
with the portraitists to pose face and figure before a nondescript back- 
ground, shorn of atmosphere, perspective, or suggestion of any sort 
of the natural environment of the sitter. Occasionally this form of 
treatment is productive of happy results, but quite as often it places 
the likeness in a setting as annoying as it is meaningless. 

Reference has already been made to the effect of this treatment 
in the portrait by Mr. Dannat. Many another canvas in the exhi- 
bition might be cited as betraying a similar fault, as for instance, 
F. D. Millet’s 
portrait of Colo- 
nel Whitman 
and Carroll Beck- 
with’s portrait of 
Colonel Mills, 
both of which 
seem hard and 
unattractive, 
though strong. 
On the other 
hand, as witness- 
es of a more 
clever if not 
saner treatment, 
stand two of the 
prize-winners, 
Mr. Vonnoh’s 
portrait of Mrs. 


Vonnoh and Mr. 
Hawthorne’s THE REHEARSAL 
ortrait ‘‘Girl in By Edmund C. Tarbell 
P Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design 


Green,’’ both of 
which are not only excellent likenesses, but are replete with 
interest on account of their strictly pictorial qualities. In the 
one Mrs. Vonnoh, in a cherry-colored gown, with sleeves 
slashed with white, stands by a low bench that extends across the 
canvas, and the ‘‘Girl in Green’’ sits in a green chair and has as a 
companion a green parrot. In both these is the suggestion of a suit- 
able environment, and this, coupled with a pleasing color scheme, 
makes an interesting picture apart from any consideration of likeness. 
A word relative to the rest of the plenitude of portraits in which 
the exhibition abounds must suffice. Notable work in this branch 
of the art is shown by William M. Chase, in his portrait of L. F. 
Roos; by H. O. Walker, in his portrait of Mrs. Stillwell; by W. W. 
Churchill, in his portrait of a young woman with a blue veil; by 
Frederick P. Vinton, in his likeness of Dr. James C. White; by Irving 
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R. Wiles, in his portrait of William Thorne; by Paul Ivanovitch, in 
his likeness of Emil Boas; by Thomas Eakins, in his portraits of 
Rear Admiral Sigsbee and Professor Rowland; and by a few other men. 





LOVE AND THOUGHT 
By Henry Oliver Walker k 
Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design 


In conclusion I may reiterate what was said at the outset—the 
thing that makes this latest exhibition of the academy memorable is 
not so much its transcendent quality as the liberal—and for this insti- 
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tution unusual—policy that has determined the selection of canvases. 
A fair and impartial effort has been made to give worthy American 
artists a representation, and irrespective of results, it is to be hoped 
that the innovation of this year will become the fixed custom of years 
to come. Harrison N. Howarp. 


MOI 
GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


Nearly half the canvases at the recent loan portrait show in the 
American Art Galleries, New York, were by old masters. The rest 
were by American and foreign painters of the recent past and the 
active present, many of the distinguished artists of the day being 
represented among the more than three hundred and fifty pictures that 
filled the building. The new works were in many cases of real impor- 
tance, but the solid basis, the fundamental tone, was provided by the 
canvases of early Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch, Flemish, and 
English painters. 

& The nineteenth annual exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York will be held in the building of the American Fine Arts 
Society, New York, from February 14 to March 5. The exhibition 
will consist of architectural drawings in plan, elevation, section, per- 
spective, and detail; drawings of decorative works; cartoons for stained 
glass; models of executed or proposed work; work executed in stone, 
wood, bronze, wrought iron, mosaic glass, and leather; sketches and 
paintings of decorative subjects. The members of the jury are Karl 
Bitter, Edwin H. Blashfield, Bryson Burroughs, Arnold W. Brunner, 
John M. Carrere, Kenyon Cox, Daniel C. French, Augustus St. Gau- 
dens, John La Farge, Charles F. McKim, George B. Post, and D. 
Everett Waid. Competitions will be held under the auspices of the 
league for the gold and silver medals, the president’s prize, and the 
Henry O. Avery prize. All drawings must be delivered on or before 
February 1. The premiated designs, with others of special interest 
submitted in the competitions, will be exhibited at the coming 
exhibition. The subject for the medal competition is ‘‘a recreation 
pier for an American seaport of the first class.’’ The subject of 
the competition for the president’s prize, which is open to the mem- 
bers only, is a stained glass window representing the Annunciation. 
The subject of the competition for the Henry O. Avery prize is an 
electrolier suitable for a newel-post in the hall of a public library. 
The committee on competitions is composed of J. Langdon Schroeder, 
Kenyon Cox, and Herbert Adams. 

# The sixty-ninth exhibition of the Boston Art Club opened Janu- 
ary I, and will close January 30. It was voted ata recent meeting 
of the club that the sum of one thousand dollars be appropriated 
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which may be used, under the authority of the board of management, 
for the purchase of one or more works of art from this exhibition. 
The special jury was composed of Walter L. Dean, Francis Draper, 
Frank H. Tompkins, William J. Kaula, Wilbur Dean Hamilton, 
Thomas Allen, and Joseph H. Hatfield; the hanging committee con- 
sisted of Thomas Allen, 
Daniel J. Strain, William J. 
Kaula, Francis Draper, and 
William Dean Hamilton. 

& The Boston Architectural 
Club’s exhibition of sketches 
and water-colors in the 
Twentieth Century Hall, 14 
Somerset Street, recently 
held, contained drawings by 
C. Howard Walker, R. Clips- 
ton Sturgis, R. S. Peabody, 
Dwight Blaney, W. G. Pres- 
ton, H. P. Pennell, William 
R. Emerson, R. D. Andrews, 
George F. Newton, S. W. 
Mead, E. F. Maher, H. P. 
White, and many others. 
The proceeds of the sale will 
be devoted to the benefit of 
the class and_ scholarship 
funds of the club. 

# The Philadelphia Ama- 
teur Artists’ Association will 
hold its seventh exhibition 
from February 22 to 27. 
The exhibition will be of 
pictures in any medium, and 
ee Semen all amateur artists are in- 
dine veapin is ae vited to participate. The 
Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design secretary Ma Millerd Hickey, 
g12 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, to whom inquiries should be sent. 
# Probably the most satisfactory things in the thirteenth annual 
exhibition of the Woman’s Art Club, recently held in the National 
Art Club, was the little group of sculptures by Mrs. Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh, Elsie Wood, and Janet Scudder. Presenting nothing that 
was strikingly original, they at least showed progress and an ‘excel- 
lent command of the modeling tools. Mrs. Vonnoh’s dancing girl 
was a charmingly graceful figure, with all the restrained action of a 
formal dance well expressed, while the bronze head of an infant was 
a little masterpiece. Elsie Wood’s two statuettes, ‘‘Choir Boy’’ and 
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‘*Mother and Child,’’ were dignified figures. That of the boy in his 
surplice with the open hymnal in his hands had the necessary quality 
of repose in a marked degree. The bronze ‘‘Figure of a Boy,’’ 
intended as a design for a fountain, and bas-relief portraits in bronze 
by Janet Scudder were all excellent. Among the works in oil and 
water-colors the most ambitious thing was a cartoon in water-color 
for a mosaic fireplace, by Ella Lamb, called ‘‘Spirit of the Wind.’’ 
The spirit was a woman’s head surrounded by swirling vapor in opal- 
escent tints appearing through a background of pines. The color of 
the cartoon 
was good, 
but for so 
restful a 
spot as an 
open fire- 
place one 
might pre- 
fer a_sub- 


bh ee 
ject more dpe <7 
suggestive all AE yt 
of repose. vet | “e 7 


Some of the 
other con- 
tributors 


were Miss coin! ‘ 
Mary Cas- a ty 
satt, Miss 
Charlotte 
B. Coman, 

Mrs. Emma ae en ne 

Lambert Copyright, 1904, National Academy of Design 

Cooper, 

Miss Elizabeth Curtis, and Constance Curtis, whose head of ‘‘A Child 
of Provence’’ was one of the best canvases in the exhibition. Miss 
Louise L. Huestis showed two portraits, one of Miss Evelyn Harris 
and one of Mrs. Morris Longstreth; Miss Helen Watson Phelps was 
represented by a clever head called ‘‘A Portrait,’’ and there was a 
little group of Florence Scovel Shinn’s illustrations for ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Patch.’’ 

& More than one hundred and forty water-colors made up the annual 
December exhibition of the Salmagundi Club, which was opened to 
members and guests at the club-house in New York recently. The 
display was as attractive as ever, and included examples of nearly all 
the well-known workers in the lighter medium who are members of 
the club. Amony the more striking examples shown were those from 
the brushes of Glenn Newell, Wedworth Wadsworth, A. T. Van Laer, 
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POPLARS NEAR AMIENS—ORIGINAL ETCHING 
By Alphonse Legros 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 


E. M. Bicknell, E. G. Sieber, Parker Mann, Reynolds Beal, Percival 
DeLuce, Childe Hassam, George H. McCord, E. Loyal Field, J. H. 
Moser, C. W. Eaton, H. B. Snell, R. M. Shurtleff, J. Lauber, E. I. 
Couse, Walter Shirlaw, C. P. Gruppe, W. Merritt Post, W. E. Fitler, 
W. J. Whittemore, F. K. M. Rehn, and C. Austin Needham. 

# The annual exhibition of paintings in oil by the artist members of 
the Lotos Club will be held in the club galleries on Saturday, Febru- 
ary 27, and following days. Only one work will be accepted from 
each contributor. George H. Bogert is secretary of the art commit- 
tee, in charge of the exhibition. Some of the artist members of the 
Lotos who are regular contributors to these interesting exhibitions are 
Carroll Beckwith, W. V. Birney, C. T. Chapman, Kenyon Cox, Bruce 
Crane, Arthur Dawson, L. P. Dessar, C. M. Dewey, Ben Foster, 
Childe Hassam, Arthur Hoeber, F. W. Kost, Alphonse Jongers, J. F. 
Murphy, Leonard Ochtman, A. T. Van Laer, Carleton Wiggins, and 
I. R. Wiles. 

# The great Albright art building in Buffalo is rapidly approaching 
completion, so that it will probably be ready for occupancy about 
March 1. The three important art societies of the city—the Art 
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Students’ League, the Buffalo Society of Artists, and the Fine Arts 
Academy—will then be all under one roof, making the Albright 
gallery a veritable art center. 

* An art trust of beneficent nature has been reported from New 
Orleans. The city formerly had two clubs, the Artists’ Association 
and the Arts Exhibition Club. These have now joined forces with 
a membership of about three hundred, and will begin to agitate for a 
museum of art to be opened to the general public. 

# After ten years the plaster casts of famous pieces of sculpture 
presented to Chicago by the French government during the World's 
Fair in 1893 have been set up and are now on view in the new sculp- 
ture hall in the Art Institute. This collection is unequaled in 
America, and almost unequaled in Europe. 

# Several additions to the loan collection of paintings in the Cor- 
coran Gallery, Washington, have been made recently. It is interest- 
ing to note that three of these pictures are by two Porto Rican artists, 
A. Marian Motinas and F. Otter. They are lent by M. Vederico 
Degetau, and are said to be very creditable specimens of art. What- 
ever their merit may be, their presence in the Corcoran Gallery at 
least gives evidence of artistic effort in a new, out-of-the-way quarter. 
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COUNTRY NEIGHBORS—ORIGINAL ETCHING 
By Felix Buhot 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 
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% Thomas E. Waggaman, of Washington, D. C., has presented his 
large collection of oil-paintings, water-colors, etchings, and objects 
of Chinese and Japanese art to the Catholic University of America. 
The Waggaman collec- 
tion is the result of 
twenty or thirty years of 
intelligent buying. For 
the Oriental objects Mr. 
Waggaman employed 
Mr. Shugio in the prep- 
aration of his catalogue. 


rere ele ToT = His art treasures have 


yon) ae been a cause of pride to 
oe Georgetown, where he 
ean rea lives. He owns Millet’s 


S34 G24 Sid fone Ms ‘*Close of the Day’’ and 


S esstuicanaal . choice specimens of 
Corot, Rousseau, Jacque, 
and Daubigny, of Israéls, 
Mesdag, Neuhuys, and 
other modern Dutch 
painters, not to speak of 
works by American fig- 
ure painters and land- 
scapists. He has had 
the good sense to present 
his collection while liv- 
ing, so that there can be 
no question raised as to 
his intentions. 
& The autumn exhibi- 
tion of paintings held by 
the Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, 
was held recently. The 
artists represented were 
John Noble Barlow, 
Frank W. Benson, Mary 
PALACE OF JOANNIS DARIUS—ORIGINAL ETCHING Cassatt, William M. 
tle i iit Chase, Arthur B. Davies, 
Charles HH. Davis, 
Charles M. Dewey, Frank V. Dumond, R. Swain Gifford, Alexander 
Harrison, Childe Hassam, John LaFarge, W. L. Lathrop, Robert C. 
Minor, Stephen Parrish, Henry W. Ranger, Will S. Robinson, John 
S. Sargent, Mrs. A. Brewster Sewell, Joseph Lindon Smith, Horatio 
Walker, and J. Alden Weir. 
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| #& The American Society of Miniature Painters will hold its fifth 
annual exhibition at the galleries of M. Knoedler & Co., New York, 
from Saturday afternoon, January 23, to Saturday, February 6, inclu- 
sive. The exhibition will consist 
of original miniature paintings, and 
no works from photographs will be 
admitted. Information concerning 
the details of offering work for the 
exhibition may be obtained from 
William J. Baer, the secretary of 
the society, No. 90 Grove Street, 
New York. Isaac A. Josephi, 
president; Laura C. Hills, vice- 
president; Alice Beckington, Lucia 
F. Fuller, Marie J. Strean, and 
William J. Whittemore, constitute 
} the committee of selection. 

# The eighth annual exhibition of 
| the Washington Water-Color Club 
| was opened in the hemicycle of 

the Corcoran Gallery on November 

30, and will continue till December 

15, inclusive. November 20 and 

21 were receiving days for exhibits, 
| and the private view was held on 

the evening of Saturday, November 
28. Thetrustees of the Corcoran 
Gallery have again offered prizes 
of one hundred dollars and fifty 
dollars, respectively, for the best 
two paintings in the exhibition, and 
A. J. Parsons has also generously 
renewed his offer of fifty dollars 
for the best landscape painted in 
water-colors bya Washington artist. 
# It has been decided that the 
collection of pictures which makes eres ee ’ 
part of the witli of the late Fred- ~~~ goa ee 
erick S. Gibbs shall not be sold this By James Tissot 
winter. Inhiswill Mr. Gibbs made  ©™*tesy of Albert Roullier 

provisions for the sale at auction 

within five years after his death. As this season is not considered a 

good one for a sale, the executors will hold the collection, probably 

for a year. ; 

# Plans are being made by the admirers of Josef Israels to celebrate 

his eightieth birthday, which occurs January 27, 1904, by tendering 
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the great Dutch master an international birthday present. The move- 
ment is said to have been originated by H. W. Mesdag and his asso- 
ciates of the Dutch society, ‘‘Arti et Amicitie.’’ The idea is to 
have a medal struck in honor of the occasion, to present the venerable 











WAITING—ORIGINAL DRY-POINT 
By Otto J. Schneider 
Courtesy of Albert Roullier 


master with some fitting gift and to hold a festival, the details of 
which are not arranged as yet. American admirers are invited to join 
in this tribute by a circular, which in the charming English of Conti- 
nental Europe, is issued by the ‘‘head committees for the homage of 
Josef Israels on the occasion of his eightieth birthday.’’ There are 
many friends and admirers of the Dutch master in this country. 
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CURRENT NOTES ON ART SALES 


The first important sale of the year at the American Art Galleries, 
Madison Square, will be that in January of some three hundred oil- 
paintings, pastels, and water-colors left by the late J. Wells Champ- 
ney, A.N.A. A fine catalogue, containing twenty full-page 
reproductions of the artist’s works, is in preparation. In connection 
with the Champney pictures there will be an exhibition and sale of an 
interesting collection of Japanese objects of art. 

&# The sale exhibition at the Auditorium, Chicago, elsewhere 
announced in this issue of BRusH AND PENCIL, by Vitall Benguist, 
of London and Paris, is one of exceptional interest. The textiles 
and embroideries included in the list are of a class rarely seen to any 
extent in America; a number of specimens are of extraordinary merit, 
equaling the examples to be found in the world’s great museums. 
The articles shown have been treasured for centuries in the churches, 
convents, and palaces, chiefly of Spain and Italy. 

# A number of paintings belonging to Charles H. Cramp, the ship- 
builder, and other connoisseurs, were sold at auction recently at a 
sacrifice, by M. Thomas & Sons. The paintings, mainly of the mod- 
ern French school, were disposed of together with a considerable 
variety of works of well-known Dutch artists. ‘‘Rusting in the 
Fields,”’ a French piece by Emile Van Marcke, was sold for $325, 
the highest price paid for any of the pictures; ‘‘A Corner Market in 
Pompeii,’’ another example of the modern French art, by Lecomte 
de Nouy, brought $175; while the ‘‘Washerwoman,’’ a scene in 
Brittany, by Leon Richet, was sold for $200. The bidding for the 
Dutch pieces was less spirited. An oil by the late Anton Mauve, 
one of the greatest artists that Holland produced in the last century, 
entitled ‘‘Returning Home,’’ sold for $275. ‘‘Preparing Dinner,’’ 
by Johannes Weiland, brought $125; ‘‘A Holland Village,’’ by Jean 
Wijsmuller, brought $150; “‘A Windy Day,’’ by William Van 
Deventer, $180; ‘*Childhood’s Happy Hours,’’ by Florent Williams, 
$150; ‘‘In the Orchard,’’ by Jacob Kever, $200; ‘‘Toward Evening,’’ 
by Johannes Koekkoek, $130; ‘‘In the Barnyard,’’ by Contonrier, 
$110; ‘‘Children on the Beach,’’ by Johannes Akkeringa, $110; 
‘October Morning,’’ by Nicholas Cabat, $175; and ‘‘The Danube at 
Belgrade,’’ executed by Ivan Pokitanow, $115. 

# All the antiquaries and amateurs of Europe have been deeply 
interested in the sale by auction at Cologne of the famous Thewalt 
collection of medizval works of art, pictures, and tapestries. Before 
the sale M. Jacques Seligman, heading a syndicate of French anti- 
quaries, offered the Thewalt heirs 1,000,000 marks ($250,000) for the 
collection, but the offer was refused. The sale netted 102,000 marks 
($24,400) above this .figure. Many numbers were bought in by rich 
German museums, and a number of important objects were acquired 
for the Louvre. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


Unquestionably the most comprehensive and important work on 
the plastic art of this country is ‘*The History of American Sculp- 
ture,’’ by Lorado Taft, recently published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. There have not been wanting readable and informing articles 
on American sculpture, and collections of such articles in book form, 
but these have given a partial or one-sided view of an art which is yet 
young on this side of the Atlantic, but which of late years has had 
little less than a phenomenal development. The work under review, 
however, is in every sense a history. The dignity of its presentation, 
the fullness of its details, and the authoritativeness of its statements, 
justify its title. This is the first serious and adequate consideration 
of the subject yet offered to the public; the author was thoroughly 
competent for the task he undertook; and he has produced a work 
which cannot be too highly commended. 

In view of the fact that sculpture practically had its rise in America 
in 1876, the author’s undertaking was a peculiarly difficult one, 
since the major part of the work necessarily had to do with develop- 
ments of the last thirty years, and much of the discussion had to 
center about men still living. Be it said to Mr. Taft’s credit, that he 
has acquitted himself in his delicate position with commendable tact, 
rarely damning with faint praise and quite as rarely sinning on the 
side of undue eulogy. His intimate knowledge of the art of sculp- 
ture, and his personal pride in its present and future, have enabled 
him to offer a book at once correct in its statements, sound in its 
judgments, kindly in its spirit, and calculated to serve as a stimulus 
and a guide for native plastic workers. 

Mr. Taft for convenience has divided his subject into three parts— 
the beginnings of American sculpture, 1750-1850; the middle period, 
1850-1876; and contemporary sculpture, 1876-1903. These are 
really natural divisions. The first includes the feeble beginnings of 
sculpture, Greenough,. Hiram Powers, Crawford, and the various 
minor artists of the early days; the second comprises Palmer and 
Ball, Story and Randolph Rogers, Rinehart and John Rogers, the lesser 
sculptors before 1830, Harriet Hosmer and other women workers, John 
Quincy Adams Ward, and some builders of monuments; the third 
has to do with Saint-Gaudens, French, Macmonnies, Barnard, Bart- 
lett, Adams, Niehaus, Boyle, and the many other sculptors of less 
renown but perhaps not less talent in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, the South, and the Southwest, together with the men of foreign 
birth who have come to this country and now claim America as their 

home. 
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The first of these divisions -is history in its fullest sense, the 
second is a transitional period, and the third, if the phrase is permis- 
sible, is history in the making. Naturally the first portion of the 
work, therefore, is a record of effort and achievement, with a kindly, 
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often condoning, word for the early beginnings; and the latter por- 
tion is of necessity largely a chronicle of current work, interspersed 
with the author’s generous appreciation and sound criticism. Little 
has been left unsaid that will tend to give the student an adequate 
comprehension of the rise, development, and present status of the art 
of sculpture in this country. The volume, moreover, is almost ideal 
in its form, and is copiously and judiciously illustrated. 
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Another valuable work on sculpture, but one entirely different in 

scope and character from the volume just reviewed, is Charles H. 
Caffin’s ‘‘American Masters of Sculpture,’’ published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Mr. Caffin has not essayed to write a history, but has been 
content with giving a series of eleven brief appreciations of individual 
American sculptors, to which he has added two essays on the deco- 
rative and ideal motives. Necessarily the two works overlap each 
other, but while Mr. Taft’s task imposed the marshaling of a pleni- 
tude of facts about as many men as possible, Mr. Caffin has minimized 
the statement of details, and has been mostly concerned with present- 
ing his personal opinion respecting the work of his chosen few subjects. 

The men discussed in the book are Saint-Gaudens, Barnard, Ward, 
French, Macmonnies, Bartlett, Adams, Niehaus, Warner, Borglum, 
and Brenner. All of these are considered, of course, in the history 
just noticed, and it is curious and interesting to see how thoroughly 
the two critics coincide in their estimates. The angles of vision and 
the method of treatment of the two authors, however, are sufficiently 
different to make the latter book of appreciations a natural and very 
valuable supplement to the history. 

Mr. Caffin is a most careful student of the fine arts, his judgments 
are entitled to the utmost respect, and his work, therefore, can be 
most heartily recommended to those wishing a succinct and appreci- 
ative statement of the art and the achievements of the men considered. 
# Venice has long been the Mecca of artists, and few there be who 
have not painted or dreamed of painting its incomparable beauties. 
To the artist classes, therefore, ‘‘ Venice and its Story,’’ by T. Okey, 
recently published by the Macmillan Company, will prove a book of 
unusual interest, partly by reason of the suggestions it offers, and 
partly by reason of the impressions it recalls. The volume—and it 
is most sumptuous in its dress and its illustrations—is strictly what its 
title declares. It is the story of ‘‘The Queen of the Adriatic,’’ told 
for the benefit of travelers and students, with a fullness of historical 
data, a wealth of graphic description, and a richness of illustration 
rarely found in a work of similar character. 

The history of Venice, as the author rightly says, is the history of 
a state unparalleled in Europe for permanence and stability, and also 
second to none in its appreciation and its fostering care of the fine 
arts. Its unique features have been the wonder of ages, and both in 
text and in illustration Mr. Okey proves a most interesting and 
informing cicerone. In his descriptions he speaks from personal 
knowledge, and in his judgments he has followed closely the recog- 
nized authorities on the subject—Romanin, Ruskin, Berenson, Bode, 
Burckhardt, Ludwig, Morelli, and Saccardo—wisely refraining from 
burdening his pages with a multiplicity of notes, but at the same time 
giving authority for his statements whenever required. 

For convenience, the author has divided the city into twenty sec- 
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tions, and these he describes fully and entertainingly. The quality 
of the colored and black-and-white illustrations with which the book 
bounds is quite exceptional, the color plates especially being superb. 
& The second volume of the ‘‘Library of Art,’’ imported by Charles 
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Scribner’s Sons, is ‘‘Donatello,’’ by Lord Balcarres, and is an espe- 
cially interesting and valuable monograph on that celebrated artist. 
The author has attempted to determine the position and character of 
Donatello’s art in relation to that of his contemporaries and succes- 
sors, and he has beeri eminently successful in his efforts. Necessarily 
nothing new is offered in the way of biographical information, for, as 
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Lord Balcarres says, Donatello bequeathed nothing to posterity except 
a name, his masterpieces, and a lasting influence for good. In a 
word, the materials for a biography of Donatello are so scant that his 
life and personality can only be studied in his work. 

These works, however, Lord Balcarres has most carefully studied; 
he has, moreover, acquired an intimate acquaintance with all the 
literature on the subject. With eleven or twelve exceptions, he has 
seen the original of every existing piece of sculpture, architecture, 
and painting mentioned in the book. The work, therefore, is in no 
sense a restatement of commonly expressed opinions, but a profound 
study which sets forth the subject in a clear and just light. 

# The success of Mrs. Edith Ogden Harrison’s ‘‘ Prince Silverwings,’ 
a year ago, has resulted in the appearance of a second volume of a 
similar character, ‘‘The Star Fairies,’’ recently published by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., which is fully equal in interest, textually and pictori- 
ally, to its predecessor. Mrs. Harrison tells a half-dozen tales with 
the genuine fairy-story flavor, calculated by innate charm to delight 
little folk who have a greed for marvels and the robustness of char- 
acter to believe or pretend to believe what is told them. A feature 
of the volume is a series of interesting colored plates by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. These pictures in conception are as typical of fairyland as 
is the text, and the artist is to be commended for her skillful work. 
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